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Suzukl and Schmidt in Hamburg... wider issue than economics. 

(Photo: dpa} 
nese public are in the dark as to what is 
at stake. 

Japanese leaders are bound to view 
the increasing inability to act of China 
with anxiety, while in view of Soviet 
conventional armament alone trust in 
the US nudear shield is steadily becom- 
ing mere lip service. 

Thus there is a growing inclination to 
confer in confidence with the West 
while at the same time making it clear 
that Japan in its current historical posi- 
tion cannot be rated an automatic ally of 
the West. 

Germany, as Japan's second most im- 
portant partner in the West, must bear 
in mind these two main factors, Japan's 
isolated location and its industrial signi- 
ficance. 

It must do so in a way that, to be on 
the safe side, quietly disregards what 
might be taken to be a matter of course. 

Cordiality notwithstanding, Bonn and 
, Tokyo face the tough task of coming 
to a new understanding the extent of 
which cannot yet be judged. 

. Robert Held . 


(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
flr Doutschla „ 9 June 1981) 


army of any size, let alone the high 
technical cost of armaments nowadays. 


Criticism is countered by competent 
Japanese with the argument that Japan 
is making progress in this context, slowly 
hut surely. 

Japan vould, ifl il were to slep up ils 
military capacity, control access to sur- 
rounding waters and do sO by way of 
mere self-defence. 

Yet this would block the exit routes 
of the entire Soviet fleet in the Far East, 
which currently totals 1,600,000 tons. 

Japan is also manufacturing under 
licence the F-15 combat aircraft, a run 
of 100 units, and doing so without 
much fuss, gaining technological know- 
how in the process. 

By way of comparison, the Tornado 
jet is causing nothing but political 
trouble in Germany, whereas Japan is 
quietly going ahead with building the F- 
15, which is even more expensive and 
arguably better. 

Thus preparations for suitable Japa- 
nese defence precautions are aimed at 
the more distant  futurê, and the Japa- 


Missiles are not there to be used buf 
ag a deterrent to blackmail af any kind, 
although this kind of deterrent, might De 

. gald merely to promote. therarms FACE... ؛‎ 
` ‘Tie Soviet Union céttaihiy Toses’ rio 
opportunity of saying it will rearm too if 
' the United States miodernises its atomic 
»arëeriãl İn Europe. TS 
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possibilities 


Russians have’ started tO deploy new "That would mean death. not bj suicide 
medium-range missiles within reach ofl but by a uncontrolled arms race leading, 
targets in' Wester Europe.  i-'- sooner. or İatef,; almost automatically to 
. - One. such target that 18: expressly .Warr .. 

admitted to be a Soviet target is: the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 4 


` Anudety 1ê Intensified by the fact thet 
neither superpowér is behaving ا‎ 
manner one might .wish for a8 8° tr 
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death, so much so that itis preparedıto , 


: ' And: no-one has convincingly. '€X- 


: be:gulcidal in.its renuiciationsî. - 
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Nowadays, however, the Japanese lea- 
dership takes a different view, knowing 
full well that Japan cannot carry on a5 
though there were no such thing as stra- 
tegic threats. 

Soviet SS-20 missiles based near lrk- 
utsk are well within range not only of 
all South-East Asia but also in ã position 
to cover the whole of Japan. 

Yet the Japanese general public do 
not yet seem to have realised that nuc- 
lear weapons are already deployed that 
could be used by the Soviet Union for 
purposes of military blackmail. 

Japanese policies, on the other hand, 
must be aimed at peace, which alone 
can help to ensure that world markets 
remain open or accessible to its export 
trade, 

The Soviet Union is viewed as a mis- 
chief-maker that resorts to military pres- 
sure and political subversion to frustrate 
Japanese interests, in the Persian Gulf 
even jeopardising 70 per cent of Japan's 
oil supplies. 

Japan has as little interest as does the 
West in a concerted and provocative e11 
cirelement of the Soviet Union but, out 
there on its own, it is bound to feel the 
need for gentle but determined con- 
tainmeni of the Soviet desire for expan- 
sion. 

Yet there is a world of difference be- 
tween this realisation and the making of 
appropriate decisions by the organs of 
Japanese democracy. 

This gap can only be bridged bY 4 
better understanding of the position by 
the general public, 

For the time being the Japanese pub- 
lic, despite being interested in safeguards 
for ihe Persian Gulf, are far from appro” 
ving any İdea Öf participation in anı 
Allied fleet in the Indian Ocean., 

This state of affairs naturally ‘comes in 
for criticism. Japan sayes itself the 
trouble and ‘expense of. a professional 


1 going the rounds in Central 
Europe: the fear of Germany POV” 


.ing.a theatre of. nuclear conflict before . 


the end of thé decade. : و‎ 
Nuclear hostilities between the sliper- 
powers, ‘carried. out in Europe, might 


, well prove. feasible without. nning the 
. full risk Russia ,and America. would have . 
. explained why, since the mid-70s, the - E 


to run in the event of a direct, full-scale 
nuclear showdown. e A RS 
. For decades several housand US ato- 
mic warheads have .beerı stored virtually 
unnoticed::on. German gol. . 'i 
Oniy now, in the middle of the mis- 
-gile, modernisation debate, has: a wider 
public. come.to appreciate. what dreadful 
weapons haye ensured peace and relative 
security .in Europe for the past. 30.years. 


Yet’ for: not.a. few people in this coun’ : 


ty ik..ig moti ther rSovlet SS-20 missiles 
put the: new ‘US Pershing missiles that 
constitute the.threat. : 


. None of the. critics of missile mod- 
;: ‘êrmisation . ha¥e,.” however, convincingly 


Suzuki, standard bearer 
‘for the new Japan . 


Music and theatğlye German 


u 
in Germany al va 
1 j Yêgr » No. 993 - By.alt 

As early as 1882 musiclans In Berlin that Germany has castles and 
founded a Philharmonic Orchestra, palaces, cities and Industry but 
ٍ and from 1960 to 1963 the unique also unusual temples of the arts. 
*Philharmonle” at the Kemperplatz Other examples are the theatre 

In Berlin was built. 2,200 terraced set on a monumental flight of 

seats with the podium In the outdoor stairs in the medieval 
centre. A place for great conduc- town of Schwabisch-Hall; the 
tors, for great concerts, ft shows Baroque garden theatre in 


Hanover-Herrenhausen: tay 
theatre in the palace of $d, 
gen near Mannheim, fo 
1749, and the Munich Ope 
Bavarian National Theatre 
1811, burnt down later and 
its full splendour In 1963. Ap 
grand and elegant rmiuslc ltl 


ı has'come into Its own once and 
all in 1981. as a great power and a 
Î thst, cannot be ignored in world 


kı friction between Japan and the 
Ştates, not to mention its af- 
ı.İin Tokyo, has shown, however, 
Û ke, process of recognition has yet to 
completed. 
lian has not yet: grown accustomed 
hing acknowledged as an emanci- 
partner of the United States; nor, 
thal-matter, has America yet come to 
with the idea. 
xpeans Hook on Japan a$ a far-dis- 
country; . Japan itself feels very 
oul on a limb. Geographical dis- 
e can giye rise to political distance 
J failure to understand, which must 
bome in mind 
i Japanese are currently making 
emsehtes unpopular in the world by 

tingothers the old lesson that to 
By al the top in a civilisation based on 
jranced technology calls for incontest- 
tough international competition. 
Jo Jipan runs the risk of being 
#. feared than held in high esteem, 
: Hist at a time when it would dearly 
Bind not only for economic reasons, 
mme closer to the rest of the free 
| ispanese Premier Zenko Suzukî's 
kı „with Bonn Chancellor Helmut 
lit must .be seen in 4 context 
r ‘than that of preparing for the 
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ım in. wlilck the’ tesğonse to de- 
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|e by the United States... 1 
, moreover; reaffirmed in the Ja- 
constitution. inasmuch as military 
etiption’ arid.' metqbership 7 of al- 
FT u.is constitutionally banned. - -' 
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the city will depend on the votes of five 
FDP members of the legislature, will 
find his task an uphill struggle in which 
he will constantly be forced to find 
viable compromises. 

But this very fact could well help him 
in achieving his aim of restoring some 
consensus in the city, stopping the gro- 
wing violence and making the Berliners 
find new roots in their city. 

The FDP and SPD, who can no lon- 
ger form a government and probably do 
not wish to following their election de- 
feat, are unlikely to be in a great hurry 
to put a spanner in the works. 

They need time to regroup in the op-= 
position; and {hut is exuctly the time 
von Weizsicker has to prove that he can 
govern vonvincinely. Remle Marbach 

(Kleler Nachrichten, 9 June 1981), 
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careers While Berlin’s 
minority Senate 


still has to prove 
itself in practical ; 
day-to-day politics. 
Von Weizsğcker is 
said to have had his 
problems in fielding 
such a team. But 
there has been one 
sore point from the 
very beginning that 
has marred the gene- 
rally good image of 
the new Senate: 
Biûm, the chairman 
of the CDU Social 
Affairs Committees 
in Bonn and most 
prominent of the 
newcomers. Instead 
of accepting the 
nomination as la 
bour senator, aS Was 
generally expected 
and a post for which 
he is eminently qua- 
lified, Blüûm preê- 
vailed with his wish to be given the post 
of federal affairs senator and be sent to 
Bonn where he can continue pursuing his 
federal business. 
This makes Blûm the only wrong 
choice. 
While he is an expert on social af- 
fairs, he is unfamiliar with the intricate 
legal questions that gO with Berlin's 
special status. : 
Moreover, the Berlin electorate which 
might have voted for the CDU due to 
the attraction of Blüûm's name must now 
consider itself cheated. 1 
It seems obvious that the credit von 
Weizsicker was given for picking lis 
team only according to personal ability 
has suffered as a result of this conces- 
sion. 


New CDU administration 


in Berlin 


The new construction and housing 


senator, Rastemborski, a lawyer, proved 
his abilities as chairman of the investi- 
gation committee for the Garski affair. 


Finance Senator Kunz made a name for 


himself as a Berlin Bundestag MP and 


parliamentary administrator of the CDU/- 


CSU Bundestag caucus. 


The two other Berliners are Professor 


Scholz, a legal expert who was called 
back from Munich, and Hassemer, a 


department head at the Federal Envi- 
ronment Authority. 

Those who came from West Germany 
are also impressive, among them Nor- 
bert Blüm, Rhineland-Palatinate Educa- 
tion Minister Hanna-Renate Laurien, 
Elmar Pieroth, a prominent Bonn: MP, 
and Ulf Fink, who became “available” 
following certain disputes in Bonn. 

There is also another way of looking 
at von Weizsickers team. He Nas 
brought two prominent legal minds to 
the Senate {Kewening from Kiel and 
Scholz from Munich) plus Laurien and 
the Bonn MPs Blûm, Kunz and Pieroth. 

The cabinet thus ranges from conser 
vatives like Lummer and Laurien all the 
way to liberals and the non-partisan Pro- 
fessor Scholz. 

It is thus a well-balanced cabinet cho- 
sen because of expertise. 

It was anything but easy to rally suclı 
a team — especially considering that 
some of the CDU politicians in Bonn 


food a good chance of rising in their 


s Von Weizstcker wlio, in governing 
Leisler Kiep, would have a year in which 


to prove himself as a mayor and gain 
the necessary support by the left and 
right wingers in his party to be put at 
the top of the ticket for the next elec- 


tion. : 

He is not the sort of man to kindle 
emotions — something that is of par- 
amount importance to the Hamburg 
SPD. He is as uninvolved in the SPD’s 
internal dispute over thie Brokdorf nuc- 
lear power station as he is in the dispute 
over the Nato arms decision. 

Bonn has long appreciated his friend-= 
ly nıanner that enables him to let hotly 
disputed issues rest for the time being. 

If he applies this talent to Hamburg, 
politics he could well succeed in adopt 
ing the Klose line on the Brokdorf issue 
while at the same time delaying the im- 
plementation of the party decision until 
after the election — and then take it 

ım there. 
0 Dohnanyi himself would prob- 
ably have preferred to have remained the 
Rhineland-Palatinate ‘party chairman 
where he has been successful enought to 
almost wrest away Bernhard Vogel's ab- 
solute majority in thé election two years 


Bu now that Hans-Dietrich' Genscher 
has alrendy agreed that the Rhineland- 
Palatinate FDP should not commit itself 
to a coalition before the next state elec 
tion (when the FDP could well join 
ranikš' with the CDU) Dohnanyi no lorı- 
ger stands a chance of becoming that 
‘state's prime minister. 

If was ultimately ' Genscher who 
enabled von Dohnanyi to defend - the 
Hamburg Rathaus against Leisler Kiep. 

Sè the duel between the two can 
begin, But' the final word regts with the 
electorate. Hans Wolff 

4 (Nordweıt Zeltung, 11 June 1981) 


SPD chooses 


mayor 
for Hamburg 
E" 


Klaus von Dohnariyi 1 
` (Photo: Marlanns von der Lanecken) 


` The CDU has long had its sights on 
the Lower Saxony Finance Minister Wal- 
ther Leisler Klep as its top candidate. 

Leisler Kiep himself seems to ‘be 
quite prepared to follow ' his party's 
summons wheh if comes, which should 
je soo. و‎ ۹ 
و‎ nominating Dohnanyi the SPD 
has not ‘only regained some of the 
ground it lost but has also put the ball 
in ‘the opposition’s court. 

Von Dohnanyi, every bit: as urbane ‘as 


likelihood that the 
Rhineland-Palatinate SPD will also ap- 
prove of von Dohnanys move to Ham- 


has probably figured 
"in Brandt's speculations 
about a successor to Klose ever since his 


laus von Dohnanyi has been cho- 


Kî: as Hamburg’s new mayor in 
succession to Hans-Ulrich Klose. 


Von Dohnanyi is state minister at the 
Foreign Office and chairman of the 


Rhincland-Palatinate SPD. 


The choice has been welcomed by the 
party hierarchy, and particularly by the 


SPD chairman, Willy Brandt. 


But it has still to be confirmed by the 


party. 


Von Dohnanyi was chosen by Hans 
Apel, the Defence Minister, who was, as 
a Hamburg MP in Bonn, empowered by 
the party to make a nomination for the 


position. 


Herr Klose resigned over an issue in- 


volving nuclear power policy. 
There is every 


burg, his home city. 
Von Dohnanyi 
prominently 


resignation. 


Chancellor Helmut Schmidt would 
probably have preferred to see Anke 
Fuchs, state secretary at the Bonn La- 
bour Ministry in Hamburg's Rathaus, 
Fuchs, who is the daughter 
of ex-Hamburg Mayor  Nevermann, re- 


But Frau 
fused to step into her fathers shoes. 


The SPD was surprisingly quick in 
presenting an alternative to Klose (as jt 
was after the resignation of ` Berlin's 
Mayor Dietrich Stobbe whom it replaced 


by Hans-Jochen Vogel). 


n Dohnanyi is also anı acceptable 
0 for the electorate who will 
be called ‘upon’ next year to decide 
country’s biggest city 
luding. Berlin should continue to be 
e) by a Social Democratic Senate. 


proposition 


whether this 
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Yet the exposure of 
pread enough to shed a 
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on the entire Soviet sys 

the Polisi economy hack on fhe 
Instead it fed to a Progressive i 

ration in relations between th 1 


les stock 
public and the powers that bq itl 


ing anger and flooring discply ıs new CDU administration 


labour moral: 
Public ikê and a tightrope act: it e n 
1 1 : E. githout a majority in the legis- 
ا‎ n ele lı jt must lean to handle the 
lho FDP adnninistrative apparatus. 


since tlie days of Stalin, ۴ 2 
„ titer, built up over the 24 years 
Many local unions bathed in iu, CDU was last in power, is so 


of workers’ participation in mann) - 
but the share in responsibility E e 
dustrial democracy entails the e new administration, under 


strictly to the Communists. ftichard von Weizsiicker, faces the 


Tf, say, workers needed û e 
engure a factory operated eco E to govern under diffi 


it was a decision assigned to ts : i 
erin problems: it has the 
I who were assigned the f xiant squatters, biggest for- 
2 uker problem, the iargest group 
E O abn, i Ry doyout, the trickiest Deutsch 
EDIE critics of the gorr ij issues, and it faces a cutback 
0 ready to campru} subsidies because Bonn 
Rt e that be. i have enough cash. 
us nationalism was the ull yeizsicker is willing to risk the 
they held in common, but it filly act, He has made it clear since 
come up with a political power kot edion victory last month that he 
out a reform of the system tht Ê; ıo exercise the mandate of the 
any case, virtually impossible. bwe despite the fact that his party 
Polish Catholic publicist Stef E couple of votes short of a majority 
Jewski expects there to be a pile {egilsture and SPD and FDP 
social crystallisation lasting Yin f made it clear that they are deler- 
n he says, to the French Mi! ıo man the opposition benches 
د‎ : 
î coalition with 
The Kremlin has for the pli i to 2 coat 
been content to look on as thls fh: iç i i- 
2 . lê is prepared to put up with condi 
has gained momentum, but IM aç they are and see his CDU 
e it is well a of hef, thrugh the full four-year legisla- 
ating consequences of Intervent? | period without oalilion flirta- 
Intervention would, for infin ا‎ 8 e 
paid to Mr Brezlnev's Wesfpaltk ius xot evé kept a senatorial post 
tually paralyse Moscow's forelen fk: for 4 possible coalition with the 
and plunge Eastern Europe lth 
found gloom. meming with a minority pressuPp- 
The Soviet leaders would B® i1 policy that is prepared to forgo 


abandon hope for a very l018 f piities and seek a basic consensus 
Western Europe gradually fi fs aşt with the five FDP legislators 
from America’s apron strings. 


„fê Prepared to cooperate with a‏ .5 ا 
Nato’s missile nıodernisett Fhlgenate,‏ 


gramme would be much easle 0 %Eiif possible this consensus should 
out and might even be in’ 


the SPD, which has promised 


U§ Defence Secretary CHF ki sould not be obstructionist. 


berger, who has advised Euro? Pfs: are those who suy that İt can- 
bark on welfare cuts to finan MFRH done in the long run. But von 
build-up, might well find himstll ki 

lent support from a quarter r Fig vith a minority as an opportu- 
from the White Hous@. 


ier differs, Ho even considers BO” 


lr orienting policy purely by the 
fal hand rather than making PO” 
wncessions. 


At their last sesslon İû Brus 1 


jû Promise at Lhe expense of party 
bj. 

com i ã difficult course presupposes & 
^ ich government team; and von 
diker seems to have managed to 
ch a feam around him. 

Û his senators {except one) are €X- 
iin their fields, chosen without pU- 
 Miitical concessions. So there are 
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But is the West really 


Are we not duty-bound for 0" 
Continued on pe; 


new mayor himself calls it a “for- 
Jt blend” that seven of the 12 sena 
it Berliners (he counts hiraself 45 
ااا‎ 1. 


publi‘ ricanah halntokd, Ebe er 


GQeargine Ploone. ف‎ 
.Freqrich Reinecke Varig GmbH 78 S4", Bln Weizgicker made a point of 
SEE e ` JRA long, close 10ok at ti ork of 
Eines over the past few years be- 
ا‎ ij inating them 
"f imer floor leader’ Heinrich Lummer 
38 president of the legislature, de- 
E a conciliatory way of dealing 
hters, is the new deputy mayor 
ior of the interior. : 
Mew laboyr şenator, Wronski, an 
* by profession, is an expêri- 
° tgislator but was never a full- 
Ply policitian. 
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Defence Ministers already 
arms control talks were to be KA Fu sn, he will have to be prepared 
the Soviet Union were to jnvad® 


with all the means at ifs 
merely underlining the 
quences of a decision ’ bY’ 
send İn the troops? - - 
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0 lings from Moscow hint 
$day of reckoning 


Moscow has now issued a frank warn- 
ing and flnal signal to the effect that 
neither of these two limits must be ex- 
ceeded. All have been warned. 

With four weeks to go to the first ex- 
traordinary congress in the history of 
the Polish United Workers" Party, the 
Solidarity trade union organisation was 
still calling for only 15 per cent of Party 
officials to be retained, 

Nine out of 10 delegates to the con- 
gress, all of whom have so far been 
voted by secret ballot, have been elected 
for the first time, young technicians in 
particular, 

Few workers have bothered to stand 
far election, feeling only Solidarity still 
stands for their interests, not the Party. 

In the upper echelons of the Party 

only two men have survived grass-roQt 
hearings and been nominated as dele- 
gates to the congress, They are the re- 
formers Barczikowskl and Fiszbach. 
. With a Communist Party demacra- 
tised to such an extent Poland can no 
longer possibly remain a reliable ally of 
the Soviet Union, despite all protesta- 
tions to the contrary. 

$o it was clear from the start how 
much the Soviet system would be gable 
to stomach, Why, then, haş there been 
no stopping the Poles? 

The miracle that is Poland has been 
sustained by the strength and discipline 
of the nasges and by mass demonstra- 
tions, but the small cells and .circles set 
up all o¥er the country have been 
unable to maintain this discipline, 

Workers and peasants discovered in 
neatly every village and nearly every hall 
that the Danzig accords were initially 
sabotagod and delayed by the local Party 
hierarchy. 

Increased pressure from below obliged 
the Party at the grass roots to reşort to 
self-help and put its own house in order. 

Two out of three regional Party lea- 
derş were sacked, as were 30 Deputy 
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ی ل 
he Polish Communist Party is sU for revolution to break out it is not‏ 


as a rule enough for ‘people down below 


no longer to want to carry on as before. 

It is also essential for ‘people at the top 

no longer to be able to do so” 

Kremlin Leninists have long analysed 
this state of affairs, which unlike Prague 
permits no more than a cholce between 
two devastating defeats, 

They know well enough what awaits 
them if they opt for military Intervene 
tion: an army of dead, the assumption of 
responsibility for billions in foreign 
debts and the feeding of 25 milllon 
Poles who hate their guts, 

This is probably what has induced the 
Polish philosopher Leszek Kolakowski 
to tell overhasty pessimists and prophets 
of gloom that Poland proves that what 
despotic soclalism can stomach depends 
entirely on the distribution of power, 

The miracle that is Poland has cer- 
talnly gone a long way towards bearing 
out Kolakowski's claim, Changes over 
the past year have exceeded all expecta- 
tions, 

The frees trade unions have succeeded 
In covering the length and breadth of 
the country in their bid for a more 
balanced distribution of political power, 

The Church has gained more exten= 
sive rights. The media have achieved a 
degres of freedom unprecedented in 
post-war Poland. Parllamentary controls 
and an independent judiciary are begin= 
ning to take shape. 


In view of the distribution of power’ 


Moscow was prepared to tolerate much 
of this, but from the outset there were 
two clear limits to the extent of Finlan- 
disation the Soviet Union would be pre- 
pared to stomach within its sphere of 
influence, 

There must be no undermining of Po- 
land's membership of the Warsaw Pact 
and the facade of Commünist rule had 
to be able to withstand the pressure of 
an extraordinary Party congress, 


Moscow is in full swing in America we 
have no way of telling whether Russia is 
seriously interested in negotiations, 

At a time of growing mutual mistrust 
between the world powers Bonn’s role 
in world affairs can no longer be what it 
was in the early 70s, 

When Willy Brandt and Egon Babr 
visit Moscow later this month they will 
call to mind the need for Bonn's erst- 
while Ostpolitik, but unlike 10 years ago 
they. are no longer empowered to rıe- 
gotiate on Bonn's behalf and Bonn’s 
own position has changed. 

Bonn can, must and does try to con- 
vince Moscow that jt means missile 
modernisation serlously and will go 
ahead with it if the Soviet Union falls to 
negotlate. ر‎ 

Bonn can, must and does try to’ con= 
vince Washington that it is in America’s 
own. interest to hold arms cuntrol talks 
with Moscow and, if possible, end the 
arms race, 


`. But Bonn can no longer do the nego- 


tiating. There is. no way in wliich Bonn 
policy can induce tlie Russians to phase 
out their missiles’ and make Western 
missile modernisation superfluous. 


` Bonn is equally. unable to force’ the 
` United .Stateg to negotiate if Washington , 


docs ıiot want tO do s0...  :- ر‎ 
tt... ° < „ Adrian Zielcke 
.. “i1, . (Sbuttgerter Zoltung, § June 1931)’, . 


Nuclear risks 
Continued from paga 1 


first place (and could hardly be expected 
to do otherwise). 

While telling Chancellor §chmidt and 
Foreign Minister Genscher it would like 
to negotlate serlously with them, the 
Soviet Union at home makes qut both 
to bg advgcates of rearmargent And lack 
eys of the Unitéd Stat, 7’ - 

1t i8 as though the Kremlin were 
grooming Soviet publlo opinion for a 
final break with the policies hitherto 
pursuerî towards tlie West, 

The United States too is currently be~ 
having in 2 most contradictory manner, 
It remains to.be seen whether the Re- 
ağan adıninistration serlously means to 
aim at military superiority, which would 

e change the international situa- 
lon. 

Or is America serious in. clalmı 
tand both claims are made quite a 
to be keen to negotiate seriously with 


- the. Russians? 


^ When Mr Eagleburger says the United 
States is not going to bs coeroed by its 
allies into disarmament policy decisions 
itis, irksomely ‘perhaps, only natural for 
a.worid power, i : 


So whllé the debale on policy. towaids 


derly said to be teeming with po- 
litical chameleons, the country to be 
overflowing wilh anti-Soviet terrorists. 

The Sovlet Unior and its allies have 
deployed: all thelr reserves in the media 
campalgn against Warsaw, and jt looks 
as though the propagarda battle js 
coming to a head. 

The old men in the Kremlin are sig 
nalling their conviction that their hold 
over the East Bloc ig more important to 
them than thelr reputation, let alone 
their fame efter death. 

They seem determined no Jonger to 
postpone the toughest decision they are 
likely to have to make in their political 
lifetimes should Poland remain Intrarnns= 
Igent, 

The warning letter to tle Polish Party 
sounded similar in content to the final 
warnings to Mr Dubcek in Czechoslova= 
kla in 1968, In its form it resembled 
Stalin's 1948 letter to the Yugoslav 
Communists, 

Kenla and Jaruzelskl, Moscow mainly 
complained, had not done enough fo 
combat counter-revolutlon, and as in the 
case of the Soviet condemnation of Tito 
lhe complaint was lodged not wilh the 
politbureau, the leadership, but with the 
150-member central committee, 

The central committee, the Kremlin 
clearly implied, ought to draw the ap- 
propriate conclusions, hand over power 
to {hs pro-Soviet minority faction led by 


.... Stefan Olszowskl and call off the fore 


thcoming Party conference, 

Weeks ago Moscows jast remaining 
friends in Poland abandoned all hope of 
surviving the conference politically, In 
Prague in 1968 the Party congress was 
forestalled by the Warsaw Pact invasion 
of Czecoslovakis. 

In Warsaw in 198i the Kremlin 
would like to see Mr Olszowski and his 
men niakê a last-ditch Polish stand to 
obviate the need for Soviet tanks to put 
paid to the reforms, 

But Party leader Stanislaw Kania at a 
hurriedly summoned meeting of the 
çentral committee showed determination 
to lead the death-or-glory squad himself. 

He confirmed that the ideological 
struggle had been neglected and that the 
Party had been fragmented by opportu- 
nicm and Social Democratism. 

He announced that there were to be 

. manpower changes in the mass media. 
He called for a return to discipline, but 
not for an end to reforms. 

He referred tù oné of the most dra- 
ialic' maments in Poland's 1,000-year 
history, yet he failed to cancel ths most 
dangerous; deadline of all, the 14 July 
Party conference, 2 

Parallels with the final days of the 
Dubcek era in Prague ara seemingly 
overwhelming, but it would still be 
wrong to go entirely by analogies. 

In Prague the Sovlet tanks’ objective 
was clcarly outlined and easily surround- 
ed. lt was lhe Central Committee build 
ing on the banks of the Moldau, from 
which tho Parly had entrusted the pub- 
lic with the process of democratisation, 

In Warsaw intervention would be gn 
attaçk on the entire Polish people, on 
factories transformed into fortresses, be- 


. cause the Poles haye taken matters out 


of the Party's hands, 1 

In Prague overt qovisianism wus in 
full flower, whereas in Poland revolution 
as defined by Lenîn is'under way: 
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ied with a spectacular 8) n 


but also to the fact that THE THIRD WORLD 
tions of the party he embody ¢ 


ea menan Brandt hits out at guns-over-butter 
attitude that hurts poor nations 


WW POLITICS 


Schmidt, Genscher, gain credit for 
not yielding on Nato issue 


been spent have never gone where they 
are really needed. 

Ali this money usually goes to the 
more or less artificial cities of the 
developing countries — cities they falla- 
ciously consider replicas of Western cl= 
vilisation. 

It is frequently these cities that 
are seen as supporting their inhabitants’ 


via the environment all thie 

being viewed as an apostle of 
But there are two more $¥) 

cians who have been put oq ı, 


claim to Western civilisation. They have, 
in fact, prevented a new North-South 
synthesis that would have been in keep- 
ing with the basic needs of the people. 


al, religious and material destruction 
perpetrated by the conquerors that the 
responsibility of the developing coun» 
tries themselves begins. 


by the left wingers: 


Hans-Ulrich Klose. her are more explosives than food 

Whenever one of these ty xf 1 ® world; and the arms race is 
into introspection, Willy Brad] itest-growing business by far, says 
point of expressing his unde] Brandt, the chairman of the 


There can be no denying that Moscow 
has used the decade of détente for anı 
unprecedented arms buildup. The last 
four years have been marked by the 
buildup of an enormous arsenal targeted 


to fall back on, might be able to live 
with his party congress stance. But 
whether Schmidt's threat to resign over 
the issue has achived more than to pro“ 
vide him with a breathing space remains 


hancellor Helmut Schmidt and For» 
elgn Minister Hans-Dietrich Gensch- 
er deserve credit for having linked thelr 
political destinies with the Nato deci 
gion to boost its European defence 


aa 1 he mere realisation that something 

and respect. South Commission, °+ : The question is: can they be sure that 7 

r eld have been a lot easler for ا ا‎ SPD, the issue of the 572 a EERE Anatred by an unrelated lı omparison, development aid by ا‎ Western civilisation can be copied, that has to be e U Nese 

both to have yielded to the strong and pieces of rocketry to bo stationed in Eu- It is not some incorrigible conseryva- cently said of Germany's poli 'piustrial countries is meagre, he spiritual and religious bases of future af- they can master and achieve it and, ul- E ig n 2 1 e 0 a 
2 tive who wants to draw his defence con- policy? — that it was “ber, 4 fluent societies of a different type? timately, that this is desirable? ridge spanning different cultures. 


There has always been enough money 
for developing countries when this 
money promoted political aims and even 
more so when if served strategic objec- 
tives. : 

But prosperity occurred only under 
the wings of a monopoly as in the case 
of the Arab Opec countries. 

Virtually no developing country hag 
any genuine understanding of the West. 
As a result, it will be difficult to reach 
agreement and to come to terms with 
the differences that mark the two 
worlds. 

As long as everybody wants every 
thing if is unlikely that genuine deve- 
lopınent will occur, and all development 
aid other than that which prevents OU” 
tright misery is misapplied. 

Bernd Hansen 


(Deutrches Allgemeines 
Sonntagsblatt, 7 June 1981) 


It is not as if the conservative guard- 
ians of the North's material aclıieve- 
ments wanted to perpetuate poverty, 
sickness, famine and misery in {he 
South 

The fact ls that the gıgantıc and sti 
growing economic woes of the develop- 
ing countries can no longer be remedied 
through conventional development aid 
— crumbs from the table of the haves. 

Even less can they be remedied if the 
haves, beset by economic problems of 
their own, consider themselves impove-= 
rished and thus become thrifty even 
with thelr crumbs. 

Moreover, even if the money spent for 
development ald were to be doubled, nO 
Third World development could ensue 
by pumping this money into old and 
unsound Third World economic strUC- 
tures as long as the developing countries 
do not change their policies. 

"The distribution struggle between the 
nations and regions of thie world is grow’ 
ing fiercer all the time; and the weap‘ 
ons used in this struggle for gurvival on 


Aid should they consider all this de- 
girable, are their countries in & position 
to develop an educational system 
capable of coping with this civilisation 
in all its ramifications? 

Must they have the same high rise 
buildings and the same islands of 
human habitation as the Western world? 

Neither the North nor the South has 
ever engaged in a meaningful discussion 
on a development concept half way be- 
tween northern civilisation and 4 Sout- 
hern world which has to live with other 
climatic conditions and other traditions. 

We have always advocated “help 
towards self help”. But the self help we 
have in mind has to be achieved with 
Western methods. The only exception 
here is the development aid provided by 
the churches. 

It should surprise no one that all the 
mammoth sums of money that have 


Call for stiffer 
political 


will to help 


bating the world's famine, disease and 
poverty. 

Yet they proudly report to their po- 
Jitical leaders at home: we've achieved 
nothing; but neither has the other side. 

It is this hopelessly bogged down sl- 
tuation that three years ago prompted 
World Bank President McNamara to aPp- 
point an independent commission on 
development issues staffed by prominent 
personalities of all continents and chair- 
ed by Willy Brandt. 

But the North-south Commisslon"s 
proposals were immediately rejected bY 
those conservatives of each of the two 
blocs who did not consider them ap” 


propriate. 
The fact that the members of the 


` Or did he perhaps come upon cultural 
bases that precluded such a society in 
thë first place? There is much to indi- 
cate that this is 80. 

There is yet another question: what is 
affluence? There can be little doubt that 
many a paradise has been destroyed by 
the white man by his grafting his own 
ciülture upon other countries without en- 
abling them to truly understand an ab- 
sorb it. 

And since Western civilisation came 
in the wake of Western culture today’s 
developing countries were forced to be- 
come used to it. 

The result was an enormous popula- 
tion explosion triggered by medical and 
technical progress and by Catholicism. 
The result was also the political aim to 
establish a Western-type civilisation of 
affluence. 

It iş in the wake of alî this Intellectu- 


he President of the United Nations 

General Assembly, Rûüdiger Yon 
Wechmar, has called on leading politi 
cians to express @ commitment to suc- 
tess hefore ihe unoffiviit Nurth-Soulh 
summit in Mexico City. 

"The meeting, involving 20 heads of 
state, is to be held in October. 

His call is an apt comment on the 
blind alley in which the North-South 
dialogue finds itself. 

The UN has for years served a8 4 
venue for global conferences On such 
items as food, the populatlon explosion, 
the environment, a New International 
Economie Order, transfer of technology 
and monetary problems. 

There has been no shortage of intelli 
gent analyses of the looming disaster, 
nor has there been a shortage of reason- 
able proposals for a solution. < 

But there has been a shortage of the 
political desire to.come out of ideologi- 
cal and material trenches. 

Bureaucrats of all nations return from 


cerd 


lacks political economi; dj ` comments express the .pent 
i ق‎ „r of a man who finds hiriself up 
It has indeed become a ma E Y in his effort to solve the 
culation how long the SPD wil sional task he has been charged 
its Chancellor. The opposing 
gradually developing into a 
Influential party member 
signed communist-inspired dise 
appeals, despite warnings fiw: 
ak (though they sef. 
warm at best); they took E : 
strations to ا‎ effect اا‎ 8l conferences. Meanwhile, 
like Rev. Albertz recently. famine continues to gIOW. 
Fraternisation with the orf Something happens soo 
which once led to the expukimif™ 5 cited as having said, “We shall 
chairman Benneter now go tifl plo hel: 
noticed and unopposed. he sifluence gap between North and 
There is a clear swing to hf js growing ever wider and Third 
the SPD increasingly turns ini pli prospects of making any headway 
cal seeker of the “blues flower (i 0 a becom ing slimmer the more 
;ı BIY prices rise, 
e to he tle oe ie fact that there seems to be abso- 
no effective way of controlling the 


cate themselves from the resp 3 
and burdens of government. Û tion explosion does not help eith- 


ti E Oe e Nel o fer affluence has proved the best 

Epplers successor said in Al. Û 8 of bith control and exactly this 
Hplars Suren ak fh lacking i Me Third World. 

said that large sections ol ht bleak picture indeed. There is no 

might even be relieved by sued! f milable to the question as to 

tingency. Ëisat fault and what can be done to 

۰ Fritz Ull ely the situation, 

(Frankfurter Alif the blame always rest with the 
flr Deutschlnti hier? Or does It rest with those 

smgge in an arms race? Or is if in 

1 lrays “the others” who bear the 

tı? Or should some of it go to the 


wold's industrial nations are in“ 
y entrenching themselves be- 
heir own financial woes, and de- 
ent aid money flows primarily to 
countries that have become 
xat as Third World speakers at 


ter were treated as enemies 2 
U city ping countries themselves? 

SS e wii Wk at the globe makes it clear 
پا‎ ST flings are not all that simple. For 


8 is success, f gE, there is not a single industrial 
ll a iy that las ever been a colony 
Social Democratic crisis in ¢ f the conquerors devastated not 
i whee ile country but the indigenous cul- 

1 1 its anti 1 fd religion as well. 
id 0 0 jq î he other hand, virtually, al] deye» 
of Kloses resignation. Te FF cwuntries are former’ colonies. 
Democrats fear that the e hasty conclusion is that all the 


clusions from this fact but the Social 
Democratic Chancellor of the Federal 
Republjc of Germany. 


But large elements of his party op- 
pose him. Everybody in the SPD whose 
avowed creed is détente now rebels 
against the Nato decision and has ideo- 
logically joined forces with the renascent 
pacifism in the churches, youth organi 
sations and environmentalist move- 
ments. 


Anticapatalist emotions, seemingly suce 
cessfully repressed since Godesberg, in 
1959 when the party abandoned extreme 
socialism, have come to the fore again and 
zeroed in on the new American adminis» 
tration with which the left wingers want to 
have as little brush as possible. 


The fact that Schmidt differs has 
alienated him from his party, 


Added io the list of problems is the 
energy crisis which, in the Chancellor's 
view, necessitates the construction of 
nuclear power plants, 

Here, again, Schmidt differs from 
اا‎ of i ey. which would tike to 
see less g& and more energy thri! 
by the public. ¥ 1 

Erhard Eppler’s success at the Baden- 
Wiürttemberg party congress in Aalen 
was not only due to his being against 
the Nato decision (his motion was carr- 


Pressure on 


SPD i 
In 
ت‎ e,j,oe 
the cities 
It Was this business of the day in the 
municipality for the good of the people 


that once represented the SPD’s strong 
points. 


rope İn two or three years is only super« 
ficially the bone of contention. The 
party suffers from a malady that goes 
much deeper: it is faced with an identity 
crisis of its own making. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this: one of the most important is the 
fact that, by the criterla of SPD objec 
tives, the achievements of the coalition 
government are meagre. This is to some 
extent due to concessions that had to be 
made to the coalition partner. 

The party is also suffering because of 
the nation’s 1.2 million unemployed, its 
total inability to implement reforms, the 
steel crisis and, of course, the empty 
state coffers that force it to impose ever 
new burdens on the man-in-the-street. 

What troubles the minority with its 
great influence even more is the whole 
complex of détente and peace policy. 

These left wingers blame the Chan- 
cellor personally for the dramatic dete- 
rioration in East-West relations over the 
past few years. 

Détente İs a moral obligation for the 

SPD. But even so, the party has never 
hesitated to make use of political ex- 
pedients. This policy has been successful 
with the electorate, 
But things have changed. The Soviets 
invaded Afghanistan and Poland is 
ined by the their “fraternal assis- 
ance”, 


he Social Democrats are in the 
throes of a major crisis in Germa‘ 
ny’s cities. 

Frankfurt, Munich, Berlin and now 
Hamburg. The question now is: which 
city will be next? Bremen? Or perhaps 
one of the Ruhr cities? 

The SPD keeps starlng apprehensively 
at its bastions which the CDU and CSU 
once considered impregnable and which 
have now dropped into their laps like 
overripe fruit. 

The storm the SPD has to weather 
following the surprise resignation of 


influential minorities in their parties (in 
the case of Baden-Wûrttemberg SPD 
this “minority” is in fact a strong majo- 
rity) and distanced thenıselves from the 
Nato decision. 

Genscher, who has no Willy Brandt 


Worth of the 


Bundesrat 


he Bundesrat 8s an instrument of 

our federal system has proved its 
worth, President Karl Carstens told the 
Upper House in an address marking its 
S00th session. 

Now, 32 years after the founding of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, he 
said, we can note with satisfaction that 
the Bundesrat has been an element of 
stability, that it has been instrumental in 
many cultura! developments and that it 
has developed into a “source of intellec= 
tual wealth." 

The ceremony in Bad Godesberg was 
also attended by Bundestag President 
Richard Stückien, Chancellor Helmut 


._.Sghmldt and Bundesrat President: Wer= 


ner Zeyer (Saarland). 

In view of the undeniable disadvan= 
tages of the federal system — President 
Carstens cited our educational problems 
as one example — he called for closer 
cooperation between the Linder, 

This country, he said, was celebrating 
the continuity of its democratic institu 
tions. 

Kiel Constitution expert Professor 
Karl Dietrich Erdmann in his speech 
referred to the Bundesrat as a “singular 
phenomenon’, 

The Bundesrat as we know it, he said, 
could never have emerged from a draw- 
ing board. “As a result of the L4nder 
and conveyed through them, it repre- 
sents old German constitutional tradi- 
tlon adapted to our day,” 

Now, none of the Linder Erdmann 
said, has a hegemonial supremacy over 


the other (ederal states and Bonn has no Hambur! 1 1 J is ulti their conference tours without, having 1 d for the preservation of 

٤ gE Mayor Hans-Ulrich KI i fon. TiS ultimately due to the white r dt Commission, during a Berlin the one hand and for the pres 

Bundesrat, only one of a long eqD of diffleul in 1 i ٣ a to capture 0 eras is couple") Lut did the white man destroy the achieved any results whatsoever e nergy meeting for tle Mexico affluence on the other are becoming in”‏ م of‏ و ا 

I summi hmidt creasingly brutal.‏ ا 1 ler now haye a more effec. ties. Thi is not yet one‏ ا 

tive instrument in shaping federal affairs bE not yet in sight, city after another during the Weimar personnel crisis in the SPD’ ' sumrit, clashed wlth Helmut Schmidt Ronchi blame alone won't get 
£ is symptomatic of the crisis and Adenauer eras, new biood for Boir is not surprising. 


us any further, All it will do is increase 
the danger: of any small fire. in. the 
‘North-South confliot becoming the 
‘spark that will ignite the latent Eat-West 
conflict and lead to a global conflagra= 
tlon. 

Gone are the days when arms and de- 
velopment policy, domestic economic 


On the contrary. It is perfectly normal 
and typical' of thé world-wide situation 
that 4` Social Democratic German chen 
‘cellor should adopt a position’ to the 
right of many politiclans committed tO 
solving the North-South problem. ' 

' ‘The conflict between Schmidt and the 
members of the Commissiofi is probabiy 


Rumblings from Moscow 


make. President. Reagan a Nevlile Cham» 
berlalh.. i 


At the last minute he might lend eru- 
cal süpport to Kremlin leaders who ' den 


coming ۴ 


municipalities, the 

to staff city halls. 
Karl Ravens, formerly 4ê", f 

the Chanoslicry, was sent lo Ff Continued from pap ? 

this was followed ÙY I sake to apply pressurê ûn othèr 

mayor of Bremen, whom dE when Ph ramatie dei ٣ 

quarters sent off saying tî lL euch û dramatid decline ih 


And for: years Bonn’s SPD headquar- 
ters drew on the municipalities for new 
biood — men who had proved theme 
selves in the field, such as Willy 
Brandt, who was Mayor of Berlin and 
later became chancellor, 

Today, things are the other way 


roots: the internal conflict between ideo=- 
logy and day-to-day politics which js be- 
coming increasingly irreconcilable. 

This can either take the form of the 
ideological doggedness with which Herr 
Klose pursued his antnuke policy, fight» 
ing all those who pinned their hopes 


than they had in the Bundesrat of the 
Kaiser era.” 

Should the foundation of soclety be 
shattered and should the political a 
tality tend towards opposing the parlia- 
mentary rules of the game, and should 
the catcgoric imperative of a state- 
oriented willingness to compromise no 


0 1 frtunes war em- eni 1 ei ind: م‎ 

e n, a 1 public without i Bs ho e e Oo f 8 0 SPD’s municipal ştrength is eded a “real man”. Fens ا‎ ht PEE f pi bel en e 2 only a mild .foretaste of the.. contro- policy. end le i 

F 8 would be lost notwithstand- baci 1 0 و‎ 1 : Julie f. mm oe ap ا‎ EEE ints that and North-South issues could De 

ing the best of legal and federal safety eris ا‎ e 1 . It all began four years ago-with Frank» E a crow o 26th congress. of the Soviet , Mr Reagan's .orusade. 80 far. has giver E , igang, standpo separated and pigeonholed. 

rhe 0 d for day-to-day politics until i tall 0 0 E in fhe early who was; dispatched ù By fin 0 Mı a e ا ا‎ : is e once the public part of the meeting i آ1 2 ا‎ 1 0 
implacable educational 1 e s predicted that the CDU would 1 Hans 0d Tr of a summit meeting with Pre- diyidends,. For an .entir 1 “nrocess by all — not only:the politicians 

have thus also been caused as e ed ap HE Ebe: inal IE, by Dien, nl 6 paying threatened sanctions but failed over and the politicians are و‎ bit soviety as a whole as well. 


The preparations for the North-South 
summit in Mexico Clty (which will be 
attended by the USA but not the Soviet 
Union) could .mark 4 beginning that 
could then be followed by a dialogue of 


put their cards onthe table. ., . 

,. The North-South, çonflict does . not 
originate in the fact that one politician 
has more and another less uriderstending 
fo the problerris of another country, In- 


stead, every head of, state or goverment 


to work out , concepts: for use in the 
eyent of, ,@ decision by. the Soviet Union 
to renounce the Use of foOFCBr’. ° 

. : Gould it makê good: this failure at the 
1ast minute or has the point of no rê- 


n as soo aş possible. 


soon hold the absolute majority in that 
city would have been ridiculed. ,. 
. Î the Hesse municipal elections the 


“CDU made further gains against the 


SPD, And by .now CDU. Mayor of 
Frankfurt. Walter Wallmann is generally 


the CSU, : 

The SPD in the major cities in con- 
urbation areas is evidently no longer 
capable of overcoming its home-made 
ideological hurdies and , dealing instead 


tactleşs interference in a domain thı 
falls solely under the jurisdiction of ا‎ 
Linder. As ua result we should revlew 
1he socalled common tasks.” 

The Bundesrat is the first realisation 


٤ ith such down-to-earth is 1 : 2 1 0 

of a federal system of effective codeter. wit n sues as hous- considered one .of, thş most able of The question is: how lors 0 .1-  “kirialreddy. been passed? -’ e a ila from fh the super POWEIS and, ‘ultimately, DY a 
minatlon. 1 dd o ıd e of foreign Germany's mayors... . , Beable to. weather thi û® mes are anything.:but. normal, i'ı. “ 5 ri sohimidt- Haller Ae ag gt) a global UN conference, Hannes Burger 
"(Ole Welt, s Jane 1981) tal protection or education. o Frankfurt. was fodlowed. by Munich. ,. , ding a summit meeting would "Dl Zell, 12 June 1981) orfhose who have nothing tose, 1 e 


" giirbihoker 


where SRD ,Mşyorg Vogel aid Kronayit- 


bus, thereby profiting from the project's 
success, but Dornier have nothing to do 
with the risk factor. 

“[ haye glways taken good care to 
carry on regardless with the design prin- 
ciples 1 endorse, even at the risk of 
being considered behind the times," 
Claude Dornier once wrote. 

He died in 1969 but this comment 
might well have been written with the 
Do 228 in mind, although Dornier can 
count themselves lucky in this context 
to have been commissioned by the 
Bonn Research Ministry to design a new 
wing concept. 

This contract, which is known by its 
German initials TNT, resulted in a wing. 
design which, combined with other 
technical refinements, cut the Do 228s 
fuel consumptlon by up to 25 per cent. 

As with all Bonn research contracts, 
the findings are placed at the disposal of 
any German manufacturer interested in 
benefiting from thenî. 

But Dornier enjoyed the advantage of 
being able to combine the new design 
with the ald Skyservant and develop the 
new Do 228 at a cost of DM40m. 

The 200-seater A 310 Airbus, for in- 
stance, Will have cost roughly DMIbn to 
research and develop, or roughly 25 
times more. 

Dornier were also given the usual fa- 
cility of a goverment grant repayable 
under certaln circumstances. The 
management prefer not to say how 
much it Was, 

As a rule it amounts to at least 60 per 
cent of project development costs, and it 
is repayable in part with every aircraft 
sold. 

Dornier were given & similar grant for 
the Skyservant, the Do 228's predaces- 
gor, The management aro now proud to 
be able to say that every pfennig of the 
DM52m loan has been repaid. 

Twenty-three Skyservants were sold 
from the drawing«board, 4$ jt were, at a 
unit cost of roughly DM3m.’ Options 
have been placed for a further 52- 

Yet Bonn provides neither sales ror 
marketing assistance, let alone low-inter= 
est loan facilities for purchasers of Ger- 

- . manmade airermfk i’ i’: RL 
' "Conveniently for Dorriler, the mar” 
‘ufacturing teohnlques and machine tools 
for the Alpha Jets wing units can be 
, used to manufacture the wing units for 

thé Do 228. 
` 8o.no additlonal investment is neadèd 
for the proposed monthly output of 

thee 228s, flts neatly into the Dor- 

nier range, aş depùty board chairman 

Bernhard Schmidt says, ': 
` He’ and fellow-dsputy Karl-Wilhelm 

schëfer are in line to take over from 

Claudius Dornier jr when he retires, ; 

The Do 228 certainly ensures jobs for 
the men and women on Dornier's pay - 

' roll, As no further Luftwaffe orders ûrê 
in the. pipeline redundancles would have 

been, inevitable had not tie’ Do 228 

been in the offing. Heinz Michagls 

. ,. Ph.tut) 5 June! 1981) 


 cûmponentê’ 


destroyed in a World War II air raid. 

Like all German aireraft manufacîu- 
rerş Dornier produced aircraft for the 
Luftwaffe, conventional aircraft, and 
when the manufacture of aircraft Was 
banned in Germany after the Second 
World War he no longer manufactured 
buckets instead. 

Dornier diversified into textile ma» 
chinery and still manufactures machinery 
for the textile industry: 

But the 1979 company report states: 
“A definite improvement in the order 
position made it necessary for the com- 
pany to step UP production.” 

Three out of four aircraft currently 
manufactured in Lindau on Lake Con= 
stance are exported. 

Meanwhile, back in the early 50s, 
Claude Dornier was an aircraft designer 
by inclination who was obliged bY 
Allied restrictions to manufacture textile 
machinery instead. 

In Spain he set up a base to manufac- 
ture the single-engined short take-off 
Do 27. of which more than 600 were 
sold. Js successor, the Do 28, a twin- 
engined model, was the first post-war 
German aircraft to soll to the United 
States, 

Then came the Skyservant, designed to 
compete in the utility commuter market, 
a sector in which Dornier hope to ime 
prove their position with the new Do 


Internationally orientated, aero engi- 
neers no longer bother to translate con” 
cepts such as “utility” or “commuter” 
into German. 

The combination of the two means 
multi-purpose working aircraft that cai 
also be used to ferry commuters to ine« 
ternational airports. 

‘The latest company report reveals that 

turnover is little short of DMlbn and a 
payroll of over 8,000 work in a group of 
companies active in many sectors. 
. Dornier does not just mean civi and 
military aircraft, .including the Tight- 
weight Alpha Jet flghter built in colla- 
boration with France. 

"There is also a satellite and rocket 
systems division. New technolqgy and 
électrohics. form pat of bê argo,’ Just 
aş do medical technology and transport 
enginpeih. 7 i i 

Dornier are even epngşged: in subterrë* 
‘neani activities with a system analysis of 
parlislly-aytomated mining. And when 
the smog alarm is sounded in the Ruhf, 
Dornier measuring devices. carry . out 
` many of the environmental checks. 


' “tay independent ‘and steer clear of 


tual riskê, Proléssor Dornier l= 
ways sald (both Claude and Claudius en. 
` joy,the profesşorjal distinction). . 

` That wes why Dorner withstood ini’ 
tial pressure and temptatlort froma. Bonn 
"to merg with others. Originally .asşoci» 
; ated with the Airbus project, Dornier 
"later decided to qul. ' 0 


otra he endiof. thé story, The .‏ ا 
To this day they ‘supply‏ “. . 


3 ater and work as eyb-oontrzotort for the Alf: 


ın unselfconscious ugly 
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Germany e ۱ ان‎ 


has good 


credit rating duckling takes to air 


modest: a 15- to 19-seater turboprop air- 
craft, Why not 20 seats? Because from 
20 seats on passenger aitcraft are requir» 
ed to provide the servicos of an kir host’ 
e88. 

Claudius Dornier jrs forecast proved 
accurate. The two prototypes made their 
maiden flights in March and May re- 
spectively, striotly according to plan. 

Keeping to deadlines is very much in 
accordance with company practice. I is 
something of which Dornier have right- 
ly been proud over the years. 

They are the only company left of the 
pre-war pioneers of Herman aviation, 
names such as Junkers, Heinkel, Mes- 
serschmitt, Focke and Blohm. 

Junkers designed and built the Ju 52, 
lovingly know by pilots as Tante Ju 
(Auntie). Heinkel built the first jet air= 
craft ever to fly, Messerschmitt the first- 
ever rocket-powered aircraft. 

Focke’s helicopters made demonstra- 
tion flights inside the Deutschlandhalle 
in Berlin, Blohm, a shipbuilder, saw the 
seaplane as the aircraft of the future. 

All of them, or what was left of thelr 
companies after the Second World War, 
now form part of Messerschmitt-Bêl’ 
kow-Blolm. 

Claude Dornter, the father of tle CUr- 
rent owner, was a Swabian of French de» 
scent who also set great store by the 
seaplane, first working for Count ZePppê- 
lin in the autumn of 1914. 

He began by designing an all-metal 
flying boat at the Zeppelin works orı ihe 
shores of Lake Constance. A year later 
the prototype was built but destroyed in 
a storm just before jit was due to make 
its maiden flight. 

Six months later the first Dornier 
fiying boat took off from Lake Con» 
stance, which was to continue as his 
home base even though he moved to 
Pisa, Italy, at one stage. 

That was after the First World War 


a 


when all he was allowed 
at Seemoos on lake Constance . WaS 
buckets and washtubs. 
. In 1922 he şet up in business on his 
own. and manufgctured flying boats or 
both the Germad and the Swiss shores 
of tha lake... ' e : 
Dornier was convinced tlie future of 
aviation was on the water. His pre-wer 
jumbos (dubbed “yhales”) made him 
famous, both by flyin round the world 
and in dally .usé .i&' ıpassengér «and alr 
j PES 4 
al air ber ‘1930 Claudé Dornier 
and his wife hoarded af alrship ' tnqred 
in the Zuidermee, I n e e 
weighing, 50 tons and capable o م‎ 
a Pp 170 passengers : with its 12 
gngines. ' r Fh u ik 
م‎ ,Chrf§tiansen flew it. lke a 
'glip from. ‘thé bfldge, ‘and the 70 -pas- 
sengers enjoyed the comfort and luxury 
`` gf travel by;ocêên liner .. .. 
, ` Tha' Do-X çrossed the South Atlantic 
to Rio -de Janeiro, flew riorth to New 
. York and finally landed on” the Mûggel- 


yf, pol to the expension, of 
bi ajid the Do X. was put out 


. to gael a. Berlin: mygepm 220, 


Bf with MBB, leaving the tax. 
of the pist few yêars. ا"‎ oot a bill of nearly DM1bn-for : 


he Federal Republic of ¢ 
س‎ ee of its compels) 
oni international mark 
basically creditworthy. e 
Germanys mii 1 
policy, which has been sharply qi 
by Bundesbank President Karl û, 
has made this country & wl 
borrower of some interest, 


But Germany’s credit-worthira lf 

i Do 228 is an example of 
pads 2 the extent to will German technology, the third 
a about ourselves become following two flops, to launch 

ASL AI ho l1 a bekê rely German civil aviation pro- 
to evaluate the strengths aul fl, 14 to 19 seater (aircraft with 20 
nesses of the economy if not kéf, more are required to use an air 
trys own analysts? JturboproPp. 

This self-doubt leads to histi, moment, Dornier envisage sell- 
est rates charged by the lenders Ry 300 units, which should take 
to serve their best customers firt fect past the break-even point. 

And exactly this could hrf potential for this type of aircraft 
Bonn Finance Minister Matthdfstts next 10 years is estimated at 
the Frankfurt-based Bank fir 
struction when they make amok of 1 ted to be in 
for Saudi Arabian money — lhe e E 
to plug the DMIObn hole in Hk now machine has a duckbill 
1981 budget and the latter to fj snd an exterior studded with 
DM63bn needed for the ple f tat look for all the world like a 
sidies for medium sized busine! uf pimples. 

Reports on the linkage d undatarlage looks more Jike the 
Arabian and other loans wih ol a private car in the family SA 
arms shipments have been dii] ategoy, tucking away in flight 
the arguments used in the deni: lrcontainer fixed to the fuselage, 
cate that Bonn is virtually dl Rlts hangar at the Dornier works air- 


mercy. near Munich the Do 228 does not 
The fact that the Saudi Anlišknd to taye the elegance and pedi- 


the, Gulf Emirates do not vi¥ | of a modern jet aircraft: it is po- 
lations as a one-sided asaiy twin propeller engines. 
Germany {as has been reaffimel fies in expert to point out the 
departing Saudi Arabian anbzE'fyints and special features of the 
Bonn) is not new. It is alo fah as its mirror-smooth wings 
able. . fled wing-tips. 

The fact that Bonn's alt Thr for instance, its new, four-blade 
quite in keeping with the e Rie and the new materials be- 
in these Arab states is anotht ® le paint: carbon and glass fibre 
it will certainly not make fund just a Jittle duller than metal 
tions easier. Rwi knock on them. 

Be all this as it may. The We ore all features that bear out 
Germany's eredit-worthines I fisipners' clalm that the Do 228 is 


xido the latest jets at the Paris 

ıhow, the Dornier Do 228 look- 

» an old grey mare among pranc- 
rods. 

be described as elegant: it 

mqugre basic shape and & ta- 

1 unit fo make it look a little 


rampant’ at home must not be Fhralt comprising the very latest in 

to spread abroad because this 

repercussions for the Claudius Dornier jr, eldest son 

whole. „f lim's founder, announced last 
If this were the case ¥ Efathe Hanover air fair that the Do 

have to foot the bill in tl luld be flying at this year's Paris 

higher interest ates arf the reaction was sceptical. 


ijar a scale model was alj there 
show for the project, and fore- 


e 4 this kind had often proved un? 
ences from country to count F fytimistic in the past. 


sr 


major topics. ago there were still three Ger- 
But there was also no 0¥ 0 manufacturers (Messerschmitt 
fact that the Blohm and VFW have since 


prevailed at last yêars c0 Hl amalgamate). 
New Orleans has given WY eemed odd that Dornier, the third 
ger lest, should make the third bid 
jfk an exclusively German project, 
Yin view of the previous flops. 
Flugzeugbau, owned bY 


marily concerned with 
to resume their functlon, İn f 
trodollars after the 


shock, e family, had come a cropper 
The president of the Belgian fê executive Hansa Jet and been 

Association, Jean Godeux, 1 10 option but to merge with 

risk factor for banks hed ®" mitt and Bölkow of Munich. 

the past few years. ' ' ' f j okker in Bremen fared no bet 
The enormous ‘interest 8 f fhe VFW 614, a 40-seater jet 

tions, he said, had red a fiasco. It didn't sell, No, 


min robles. The li ied the end of the road and the 
short ind longterm, inti E I was left in dire financial sra” 
the cûnstant, upward „tren: 
he beginning of this year VFW 
ed consequence of thê 01 0d 
nent, 


a pio wets Dormler's objective . was , morê 


‘term money could be şef; 
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EEC survey analyses huge Japanese 


ndustry 


Two-thirds of Japan’s skilled workers 
had completed high school. 

Even subcontractors productivity was 
twice that of the EEC. This was particu» 
larly significant in view of the fact that 
subcontractors accounted for between 65 
and 80 per cent of the total production 
compared with 50 to 55 per cent in the 
EEC. 

As part of their export drive, the Ja- 
panese had succeeded in achieving ma- 
ximum transport efficiency for the 
shipment of their goods to distant 
markets. 

They had a perfect communications 
setup in which orders are transmitted by 
satellite and a centrally controlled fleet 
with freight rates amounting to only 40 
per cent of Europe’s rates, say the Brus- 
sels analysis. 

This answers the question as to how 
the Japanese could offer their goods as 
cheaply as they did despite the long 
transport routes to foreign markets, 
Japan’s mammoth Mitsubishi Corpora- 
tion, for instance, had its own fleet of 
ships. 


٤ Japanese workers were simply more 
industrious than their European and 


en counterparts. And they striked 
ess. 


Japanese assembly lines operated for 
2,000 hours a year on average compared 
with 1,717 hours in France and 1,626 in 
Germany. : 

Japan's production costs were 20 to 
30 per cent lower than in Europe. 

But in all likelihood they were even 
lower and there was nothing to indicate 
that Europe could ever catch up, 

Japan's major manufacturers planned 
to invest $ 12bn in the next three years 
— mostly for the development of mini 
cars of about 500cc, 

There was much to indicate that the 
bulk of these cars would not have to be 
shipped from Japan but would be asse- 
mbled in Europe or in Third World 
countries closer to the markets. 
When this happened, Japan’s produc- 
tion costs will take a further dive, 

Winfried Münster 

(Stuttgarter Zeltung, 1 June 1981) 


Interest rates 
‘set to 


e 8. .. 

remain high? 
industrial countries will remain high 
throughout this year due to the central 
banks’ efforts to curb inflation. 

This was the generally held view of 
the presidents of the major commercial 
banks. 1 

A highly regarded bank representative 
— backed by a number of central bank 
delegates — told the conference that the 


‘differences iri interest rates on interna- 


tional money markets would continue to 
prevent a genuine equitibrium until. the 
major industrial . countries, .and the 
United States in particular, found .the 
right blend of fiscal and monetary mea- 
sures in their fight against inflation. 

` The interest fates and their differ 


lead in world motor i 


J auto industry is so far 
advanced that its competitors face an 
almast impossible task to catch up, ac- 1 : 2 
cording to an EEC survey. چ‎ 
The industry in Japan has not yet fi- ES 
nished growing. Its enormous product- Major industrial corporations, banks 
and the state all pulled in the same 


vity and investment growth are only just 
direction. Industry enjoyed the kind of 


beginning to pay off, says the analysis, 
produced by the EEC Commission in tax relief German companies could only 
Brussels. dream of. 

If Japan were prevented from export- 
ing, it would set up assembly plants in 
target countries. A foundation had alrea- 
dy been laid. 

Japan had made most 
towards developing a world car. 

“Many explanations for the success of 
Japan's auto industry have been put 
forward, among them productivity, the 
sacial structure, the wage level and a 
frequently cheap yen", says the survey. 

“But their competitiveness cannot be 
reduced to such individual factors. In- 
stead, it is the result of a long term stra- 
tegy." 

What mattered for Japan’s auto 
makers was not so much irımediate 
profits but the development of their 

positions on world markets. 

Financing was no problem because 
the state acted as a backer, 


Limited benefit 
to trade with 
East Bloc 


t is unlikely that increased trade with 

the East Bloc would reduce jobless» 
ness, as has been suggested. 

The production of goods for East Bloc 
countries requires highly skilled labour 
while mast of our unemployed are un- 
skilled. 

West Germany’s trade with the East 

Blac now accounts for no more than 6 
to 7 per cent of our total foreign trade 
— too little to have a noticeable effect 
on the labour market, 
We should guard against overestimat- 
ing our rising sales to the East Bloc. The 
growth rates here are largely due to price 
increases and therefore do. not reflect 
the true position. 

For example: Soviet shipments to this 
country in 1979 and 1980 (primary oil, 
gas and uranium) were 18 per cent more 
expensive than in the previous two eavy intervention on foreign ex- 
years. : ر‎ change markets is not the answer 

For Moscow, this meant additional to the bullish dollar. 
eamings of.:close to dbn. At the Bundesbank Presid: 1 
0 time, German exports to the Soviet and his American E 0 
0 N i ا‎ Volcker, agreed on this at the four-day 

on er 1 i 
e 1 Rapublie of Gemany 0 و و‎ 
was thus lhe clear loser on prices. 1 1 

Even though we still have a surplus in 5 e 

our trade with {he East Bloc, the boom central bank e a) 3 


years are gone. 1 
Some pundits say that our trade with و‎ E i 2 
r 


the East Bloc in real terms now 
stands yoleker that he was not quite “happy” 


at lhe level of 1971, . 
What we lack are orders [or major e of Washington's eco- 


projec!s that would have a positive ef- 
fect on employment. Volcker stressed that the American 
Should lhe East-West talks get off ihe Federal Reserve Bank's scope for action 
was limited, 


ground again, as hoped for by Nato and 
The president of the Swiss Central 


the EEC, trade relations could also im- 
Bank, Fritz Leutwiler, wanted it clearly 


prove, 
understood that the “brakes on the 


But it is still wide open when this 
will happen and what the outcome will money supply could not be applied any 
be. further.” : ا‎ 


(GeneralAnzolger, 3 June 1981) Tho interest rate levels of thé major ' 


‘Thus, for instance, the Japanese could 
write off 68 per cent of the purchase 
price of new machinery in the first year. 
And high technology investments enable 
the investor to deduct instantly up to 20 
per cent of the purchase price from his 
current income tax provided this did not 
exceed 10 per cent of the tax due. 


progress 


As a result, Japan's industry Invested 
at a rate unheard of in Europe or Amê- 
rica. 


The three largest auto makers (Toyota, 
Nissan and Mitsubish) showed an 
investment-output ratio between 1974 
and 1977 of 35 per cent on average, 
compared with 18 per cent for Europe's 
ten largest auto makers and 14 per cent 
for America. 


The Brussels Commission says that 
half of the world’s industrial robots are 
in Japan, though France's state-owned 
Renault concern denies this. It says 


Japan and Europe have about the same 
number. 


While the EEC's auto production vir- 
tually stagnated throughout the 1970s 
and exports dropped, the Japanese in- 
creased their output by 122 per cent and 
exports by as much as 426 per cent. 


According to an analysis by the 
French Senate, Japan’s productivity over 
the past 20 years has risen at twice the 
European rate and at four times Ameri- 
cas. 


This was not only due to favourable 
investment conditions but also to 
Japan’s purpose-oriented strategy. 


Two examples: Japan’s automobile 
makers had invested a great deal in 
training their labour force, which was 
fimily tied to the respective companies, 


-tapojtgarer Pinghrlehten, ¢ Hunp 1981) 


Waste storage 
setback 


oubt has been cast over the sultabil- 
ity of a site intended for the per 
manent storage of radioactive waste. 

The site, near Gorleben, in Lower Sax 
ony, contains’ salt deposits more thari 
200 million years old. ’ 

But drilling tests now indicate that 
there may not be enough salt to provide 
a permanent home for the: more lethal 
types of nuclear waste. .' .' . 

They might, of course, still be suitable 
for storage of waste with medium or low 
radioactivity, ' but a final decision will 
not be taken until the end of the de» 
cade. 7 4 

The search for sites where spent nuUCG+ 
lear fuel might be processed seems 
much more promising. o 

Last year Hesse Preinier: Holger Bör- 
ner said his government was prepared 
to give the go-ahead. for nuclear fuêl 
processing somewhere in Hesse. 

A special conference .of the Hêsse 
SPD is to be held this month and it 
might decide against this option, but 
that still leaves alternative locations in 
Lower Saxony, Bavaria and the Rlılne- 
land-Palatinate. 

Giünther Scheuten, board chairman of 
the Nuclear Fuel Reprocessing Agency, 
recently held talks with Rhineland-Pala- 
tinate Agriculture Minister Heinrich 
Holkenbrink on the subject, 

Herr Holkenbrink’s govemment ini- 
tially plans to give permission only for a 
350-tonne installation, similar to the one 
planned in Hesse. 

But the agency would like tO choose û 
sîte suitable for a larger capacity, and 
Huvaria, û stsle with a large surface area, 
is an obvious choice in this connection. 

After lengthy resistance the Bavarian 
authorities in Munich have declared 
themselves ready to deal with specific 
plans for nuclear fuel recycling. 

German electric power utilities have 
noted with satisfaction that the new 
French government has given assurances 
that current contracts on the reprocess- 
ing and intermediate storage of German 
nuclear fuel in France are not to be can- 
celled. 

The contracts with Cogéma of France 
are due to expire in 1985 and 1986 aid 
may not be renewed, but a further, albeit 
limited, facility might be used in Mol, 
Belgium. 1 
The Belglan govérnment has plans to 
reactivate a formër European Communi» 
ty installation there, and the German 
agency would. like to add to it a proto- 
type unit for caating waste in moiten 


glass. - و‎ 
In five years' time power utilities in 
Germany expect installed power reactor 


. capacity to total roughly 19,000 mega- 
:` watts, or roughly 10,000 megawafts more 
. than. at present. 


. Deutsche Presse-Agontur has legrnt in 

Bonn that the first German processing 

facility for spent nuclear fuel is to be 
١ sen lri Hesse," 

The gency responsible, with Head- 

üauarters in Hanover, tefuéed ‘jolt blenk 

to comment on the matter, but it i8 ‘ex 


`‘pêcted to name its first lte before. the 


SPD party’ conferencê is ‘held in. Hesse. 
` ‘Jt may propose a number ûf sites'The 


` instalialon.- will’ .certalnly cost substan 


tially more than the DM4bn or s0 .orlgi- 


لاله . 


ally gsflmated, i 0 N, ¢ 

. .T.would,, in, the, long. terri, , provide 
,600 people, piuş as 
ot. ipeluding 


‘‘eonstruction workers. a 
1 ` Heinz-Peter Finke 


. bull near Vol 


; employment for. 
“many... again , jnqirectly,.: 
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out of the question to evacuate the en- 
tire population in time. Similar surveys 
conducted in Germany also consider the 
repercussions of a mishap and outline 
catastrophe plans, but they fail to take 
into account the possibility of histilities. 

No express mention of war is made 
in the reports compiled in Germany, 
and the MIT findings were news to both 
the Bonn Interior Ministry and the Re- 
actor Safety Association, 

“Scenarios such as these havê yet to 
be consldered in this country,” said ã 
spokesman for the Association. : 

The MIT survey, like any estimate, 
has its drawbacks. It is hard to describe 
the reality. Neckarwestheim, a pressu- 
rised-water reactor, does not generate 
1,000 megawatts either, only 805 mega- 
watts. . 

In that part of Germany the wind 
mostly blows from the west and south- 
west, and neither are directions in which 
a potential aggressor, alWays assuming 
the East Bloc is meant, could have the 
slightest interest. 

If the wind were blowing from the 
west or south-west, a nuclear strike 
against a power station in West Germa- 
ny would almost certainly contaminate 
parts of the GDR or Czechoslovakia. 

Besides, the wind speed assumed in 
the study does not make sense, Every 
student of meteorology soon learns that 
wind speed and direction at ground level 
need not be the same as at an altitude 
of several kilometres, let alone 10 or so. 

Yet Fetter and Tsipis assume a con- 
stant wind speed and direction at all al- 
titudes. Even if they were mistaken on 
this point, however, the lethal contami- 
nation zone would merely be somewhere 
else.Criticism is bound to be levelled at 
the weather conditions assumed. Critics 
are also sure to consider whether such 
au alack is af all probable. 

Even so, the article is sure to prompt 
serious debate in the context of the mis- 
sile modernisation decision. 

There have, of course, been even more 
pessimistic assumptions, such as that in 
the event of a nuclear holocaust there 
would be nothing left of Germany, Te- 
gardless whether or not nuclear power 
stations were hit Horst Rademacher 


(Kãlner Stadt-Anzelger, 3 June 1981) 


"ûf 10: The danger zorie, presüiming a’ ‘southreasteriy wind. The; are 
Id be contaminated for a y6ar.after : 
lightly shaded ares would be affected for a month. :ر‎ 


| When atom warhead hits 
r station E 


.Be most unlikely. 'Thé wind only blows 
from the south-east in the Neckar valley 
on 18 days a year. 
But if it just happened to be: one of 
these days the consequences would in- 
deed: be catastrophic. : : 
The area in which radiation would be 
so powerful as to end all life irnmediate- 
ly would, cover about 1,300 square kilo- 
metreš, ani area about half the size of the 


da1. 

If the explosion were not to hit a 
nuclear power station the area 80 con- 
taminated would be smallèr by a third. 

Over an area of 5,000 square kilû- 
metres, or roughly the equivalent of the 
surface area of West Berlin, human life 
would be ruled out for a full century. 

This long-term contamination would 
be due to radioactive material released 
from the nuclear reactor. 

The two scientists comment, almost 
cynically: “The evaporation of a reactor 
core by means of nuclear weapons is, of 
course, an effective way of devastating 
large areas of a country.” 

With a single thermonuclear warhead 
a potential aggressor could knock out a 
substantial proportion of enemy in- 
dustrial capacity. 

All he would need to do would be to 
wait until the weather is right, the wind 
is blowing in the right direction, to 
ensure maximum effect. 

if a south-easterly wind were to blow 
jin ihe Neckar valley, Felter and Tsipis 
say, a nuclear attack on Kornwestheim 
could make a third of the Federal Re- 
public uninhabitable {or more than a 
month. 


According to their calculations the 
area so hit would resemble 4 king-sized 
cigar running the length of Germany on 
the map. 

A year later an area extending from 
Stuttgart via Wiesbaden and Cologne to 
Amsterdam would 
still be contaminated 
to the extent of 10 
standard units of 
radioactivity per afi" 
num. Staff at nuc- 
fear research facili- 
tles and reactors are 
currently allowed to 
be exposed to no 
more than five units 
a year. The level of 
natural radioactivity 
to which people in 
the Federal Repub- 


# 

Sheffisl 

e 
Nottingh: 1 


to. 0.1 
units. per annum. 
Exposure to - 10 
units a. year İS a 
jevel at which doc- 


no longer rule out 
the possibility of 
long-term harmful 


-edüivalent 


5 'rilts:g yer; Sû it darkiy shaded wûul 
“‘jyould apPeat virtually ' The 


` lie are exposed 
. amounts 


. tors feel they can 


thorium would then be re-‏ ا 


0 he environment, ' and: its radloactl ٣ 
Rug’ To begin 


e E 
|4 errand Têipis assume, for the pur 
0f argument; that. a Force 4'south- 
TY wind ig' blowing: the . day: the: 
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The BV Lion invites 
toWest Germany 


at 


Î iir of the surface area of the Fe- 
{uel Republic of Germany would 
yinhsbitable for more than a month 
fs stomle warhead scored a direct hit 
German nuclear power station, says 
bart by research scientists. 
aslightly smaller area would stlll be 
sted a year later. 
jie scientists, at the Massachusetts 
le of Technology, have taken as 
{r hypothesis the Kornwestheim 
slallon, between Stuttgart and 
Ixluded in the national third of the 
miy affected would be the conurba- 
ys of Rhine-Main, Cologne-Bonn and 


e-Ruhr. 

The report is by Steven Fetter and 
xa Tsipis, who work at MIT's physics 
palment on an international security 
ngramrnê, 

They have described the results in an 
tide in the Scientific American. 

Tripis is considered an expert on nuc- 
ır ams limitation and the assessment 
H new weapons systems. Fetter is one 
kis students. 

They work on the assumption that a 
arhead wih the explosive force of A 
negaton of TNT scores a direct hit on A 
ear power station with an installed 
tity of 1,000 megawatts. 

he explosion, they reckon, would 
° [3e the entire reactor core evaporate 
ف‎ its entire radioactive potern- 
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Tk slomic mushroom created by the 
zion of the warhead would carry all 
: actor's fissile material to an alti- 
of nearly 20km, from there to blow 
e wind. 

Tk two ‘scientists then simulated the 
Ex of the contaminated cloud and 

: wrface area on which radioactive 
ıi could be expected to descend. 
Tey finally ‘compared this radlation 
fh the effect of a warhead that did not 


Were a thermonuolear warhead to 
ıı Eke without hitting a nuclear power 
; Fu the fallout. would consist mainly 
hort-life radioactive material: : 

tially ‘it would be powerfully ra- 
xive but the degree of contamina- 
% would tail off so ‘rapidly that: large 
ı of the contaminated region would 
: Flinger be absolutely .out of bounds 
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Royal Dutch are the second 
` largest oil company in the world. 
Dutch tugs serve shipping on five 
oceans. The Dutch build port 
facilities along all those coastlines. 
Fokker Friendship airliners ) 
eld made in Holland ply short 
Çarê ul routes the world over. 


Holland is too small for the Dutch. 
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local writer who was later to help popU- 
arise his Work. 


He wanted from an early age to be a 
poet, but his early work lacked oiiginal= 
ity, or so his sympathetic biographer, 
Hamburg poet Peter Rûhmkorf, reckons. 


At 18 he began an apprenticeship as a 
bookseller, surreptitiously taking drama 
lessons in, his spare time, He also wrote 


poems and began to be taken notice of 
by the Gestapo. 

. He was given his first stage contract 
on 1941 but called up for military ser- 
vice on the Eastern front three months 


‘later. 


He bègan to suffer from jaundice and 
was suspected of routilating himself to 
evade military service, being promptly 
arreşted, sentenced and sent back to the 
front on parole,.as it were. 

After a short. home leave during 
which he, worked as a cabaret artist he 
waş derıounced, arrested, sentenced and 
gent back to the front again. 

In spring 1945 he was taken prisoner 
by the French but escaped and returned 
to Hamburg on foot, already a dying 
man. 

He worked as arı assistant director at 
the Schauspielhaus and wrote his first 
short story, Die Hundeblume, in hospi- 
tal, It and three others were his first 
book to be published. 


He then embarked on a race with de- 
ath, penning 24 prose pieces and his 
play by the end of 1946. 


Between January and September 1947 
he wrote another 22 stories, travelling to 
Basle on 22 September. There he com- 
pleted on the eve of his death an anti- 
war manifesto in which he implacable 
and..unconditionally opposed both war- 
mongers arid those who made light of 
War. 


(Nürnberger Nachrichten, 18 May 1981) 


Borchert and ‘outcry .. 
` ` ofa generation’ 


Wolfgang Borchert 

(Photo: Ronsmarle Clausen)‏ کک 
never took its leave,” as they have been‏ 
called, recognised individuals and events‏ 
relevant to themselves.‏ 

Also, he died young, as befitted a le 
gend. He became decidedly fashionable 
with his tales taken arid adapted for the 
most part from his own experiences and 
retold with a note of self-pity. 

His public was certainly able to cast 
itself in the role of the suffering and 
disadvantaged. Initially his teles must 
have had a therşpeutig effect  :*. - 

He was born or 20 May 1921 in 
Hamburg, His father was a primary 
school teacher, his mother a successful 
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russe vor dar Tir wag written İn a 
week by Wolfgang Borchert, 4 25° 
yearold at death's door, in December 
ft was promiered as a radio play. 4 
month later on 13 January 1947, pro- 
mpting a listener response that could 
only be called ai1 avelanohe. 

Listeners ' wrote in and phoned, 
making Borchert, who would have been 
60 this month, a household name, His 
piay was jmmediately haled as the out- 
ery of an entire generation, A generation 
betrayed. 

On 21 November 1947 it was premi- 
ered on the stage ir his native Hamburg, 
then .staged everywhere, IC has since 
been translated into 32 languages. 

As the curtain fel] .Beckmann, the 
male lead, asked: “Will no-one, ro-one 
answer” Jt was an anguished question 
posed by many at the time, after the dae 
feat of Germany and the hardship of the 
immediate post-war period. ' 

Beckmann ls a soldier returned from 
the war, Borchert did not live to return 
and maybe answer the question. He died 
of a liver complaint in Basle the day be- 
fore the premiere, 

Why was is that he emergod 8s the 
mouthpiece of an entire generation? 
Borchert, Mm his short stories and his 
play, dealt first and most convincingly 
with issues telating to the demobbed 
Wehrmacht soldier, the returnees, the 


.__ Rumery and the despalring. ,; . 


Dreussen vor der Tir in particular Was 
a work in which homeless youngsters 
back from the was, a “generation that 


Travelling with, and listening 
to, Erost Jünger 


Ernst Jüngar . 


, Photo: dpa) 


` in both form "and. content, among the 


most impressive in the book. It is. worth 
adding .that the purely descriptive -pa- 


ssages in particular.at times include im :.. 


. Pressions çf great beauty and detail . 


-Siebzig verweht and; Jinger's unpub" . 


lished diaries rnüst be virtually without 
parallel in contemporary German. litera- 
ture. j.i... ; Franz Schonauer 


و 
ê‏ 


it would look 


fect is unfavourable for bath the work 
and the artist, 

Anyone who warıted to achieve suc=- 
cess nowadays, he wrote, had to abide by 
planetary commonplaces. 

So it comes as no surprise to learn 
that hîs riotes on Angola, which he 
visited in 1966, do not confirm to the 


, approved stereotypes of contemporary 


anti-colonialism. 
` Jünger is concerned with the typical, 


` $o the aspect of the world that 1s rtlayed 


to us by the news media is seen as less 

importanf, although this does not, let it 

added, preveht him from showing the 
۵8 2 


“If the negroes were to follow their 
ınomOSs,” he notes at one particulary sali- 
ent point in the book, 
different and more natural here. 
„, “Terms such as ‘equal rights are 
adapted yet used ûniy with a view to the 
use of force. The world has entered into 
a phase in which one person taps the 
uneasy consciéence of the other. 
“Milking the conscience is a pew pro- 
-fesglon that provides nations, partles and 
even individual philosophers with a live 
lihood. : : 
“That doesn’t make matters better, al= 
though: 4 o pe: As far as I am 
“concern! e liked. negroes 
«ahd still find .them pleaaant? 9 
His nûtes on Ahgola' and .Ceylon are, 


mst Jinger's Siebztg verweht, pub- 

lished by Klett-Cotta of Stuttgart in 
hard back at DM45, is a diary covering 
the perlod from 30 March 1965 to 12 
December 1970. ۰ 

Nowhere is mention made of the eri 
terla by whîch entries were selected for 
publicatlon, but it seems reasonable to 
assume that the emphasis was on includ 
‘Ing travel notes, 

They cover JÛnger's travels in the Far 
Eeşt, to Angola, Portugal, Iceland, the 
Çanaries and a lengthier spell at Villa 
Massimo in Rome. 


The first entry is most characteristic 


‘of the older Jünger: “1 have reached the 


Biblical age of three score and ten. {He 
is.now $86). How strange for someone 
who in his youth..never . expected to 
reach the age of thirty! 

“In one's youth the basic tenor is fre 
quently somewhat gloomy, as though 
guiturnn were aiready casting its shadow 
in advance, 2 


“The world is foggy, with dark blocks 
emerging from the gloom. Gradually the 
view grows clearer. Even living has to be 
learned” , 


Jinger's thought patterns run along 
lines that we, for lack of a more precise 
concept, tend to call congervative, This 
epithet ia equally appropriate to his 
latest work, . 


, I is striking that his diary hardly re 


gisters, let alone comments politically, 
political ‘events. Whatever interpretation 
is given to this ‘abstinence, it is cortalnly 
no coincidence. ا‎ 


` Take, for inêtance, a May 1965 entry 


* to the effect that's powerful: political ef- 
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Mannesmann Demag, 
your partner with expe- 
rience In all matters of 
mechanical engineering 
and plant construction. 
With a broad financial 
base, world-wide sales 
network and a future= 
oriented research and 
development programme 
for new products. 
Mannesmann Demag AG 


Postfach 100141, D-4100 Dulsburg 1 
Fed. Rep. of Germany 
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major role. This is in kept EMAGĞ 1 


insights into the effects of niy 
chemicals on the genetio mil. . 

It is no secret that & large ır 
chemicals found in the efit : - 
suspected of having a hamfl jl. . 
the genetic material. But fer; 
sions haye been drawn from tı .. 
tion so far. 

It is unlikely that we shall o, 
the foreseeable future in anki 
spect substances and thelr eflt; 
genetic material. 

The rıumber of these & 
growing much faster than ars fj 
to pinpoint (or disprove) thei 
ness, 

Thus the only course of # 
to us today is genetic coun 


such analyses can be carrled 

Where severe genetic an 
concerned, our abortion legil 
vides ample legal instrument f 
a pregnant womar to lısve tk 
removed. 

Surprisingly, however, abori 
minor role in genetic counseliy! 
women want to have a chill f’; 
cases where a doctor has dil MK : 
tlon. 1 

Future medical research wil kj 
concentrate more on the moe 
chanics in connection wl f 
anomalies due to enzyme 

This would improve prenatal û 
tic methods still further and 
lop new therapy concen 0 


(Hannoversche Allgemelmi' 


and development defects ن‎ : 
imise the parents’ concem 
tell the doctor that a cild Û” 
starting to talk, 
Medical caro for these l™ ُ 


hearing defects In childre 8 
Tho situation is also ¢ n 
the faot that Jt takes 12 | 
the first suspicion that thet Fj 
thing wrong with 4 chilfs 
the final medical confirmtlon 
It then takes another ninê 
fore a child is fitted with 8 
By that time the avorags 
years old. Moreover, Most yl 
are prescribed without 4 
cal examination. 
And, finally, the education 
of children who are ا‎ ٤ 
largely inadequate, This ® gf i 
tically only at the Un 
of Mainz. and Münster. 


neglects even the most 
for an optimal speech trsinint! 

There are, for instar 2 
ised teacher who meke İl 
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Uphill struggle in research into 


rders 


While haemophilia is due to the 
blood's inability to coagulate, other he- 
reditary snomalies also involving the 
blood are based on haemoglobin disor= 
ders. 

One of these anomalies is sickle-cell 
anaemia. This is primarily found among 
negros, The name is derived from the 
shape of the red blood corpuscles that 
undergo a pathological change. 

The illness was first identified in 
1910 but it was not until very much 
later that it was pinpointed as a heredi- 
tary anomaly, 

Sickle-cell anaemia is characterised by 
malformation of the blood corpuscles 
after they have yielded oxygen, when 
they form erythrocytes, .blood cells con= 
taining hemoglobin and subserving the 
internal transport of oxygen. 


Sickle-cell anaemia cannot be treated, 
due to inadequate knowledge of the 
mechanisms governing biomolecules. 


Hereditary metabolism defects cari 
have a wide varlety of consequences. 
Thus, for instance, the various blood 
types (A, B and O) are simply enzyme 
defects. 

Other disorders lead to illness only if 
environmental conditions are particularly 
unfavourable, 

But where hereditary metabolism dis- 
orders in the true sense are concerned, 
the illness occurs independent of envi» 
ronment factors. 

As unclear as most molecular mech« 
anisms in hereditary disorders are the 
causes of genetic defects. 

Since spontaneous changes in the ge- 


tage by diet seemed successful in the 
beginning, But the enzyme fed to the 
sufferer soon becomes inactive, requiring 
ever higher dosages. 

In the end, the body reacts by im- 
munisatlon and the drugs administered 
become ineffectual. 

Kidney transplantations have been 
fairly successful (usually involving the 
transplantation of one healthy kidney) 
because the good kidney provides the 
body with the missing enzymes, 

Another important storage anomaly i8 
mucopolysaccharidosis which is cha- 
racterised by abnormal production, stor- 
age and excretion of one Or more HUCO= 
polysaccharides, the complex carbohyd- 
rates that are the chief constituents of 
the substance filling the spaces between 
the cells and fibres of the corrective 
tissues. 


Skeletal deformities — including . 


dwarfism and a grotesque facial appear 
ance — mental deficiency, heart defects, 
enlargement of the liver and the spleen, 
opacity of the cornes and deafness are 
frequent symptoms. 

Haemophilia has long been regarded 
as one of the most important genetic 
anomalies. Only male members. of .the 
‘family get it, although thé mother passes 
on the predisposition. 

The frequency of haemophilia is 
about one in 10,000, Therapeutic pros- 
pects are good today due to modern 
coagulants. 


Diagnosis, treatment of deaf 


pecially in view of th 
tiye measures are taken for granted in 
connection with other disabilities, 

The memorandum points to the fact 
that little has been done in the past few 
years to remedy the existing shortcom- 
ings, 

A 1980 survey showed essentially the 
same results as a similar survey made in 
1976: hearing tests in the course of pre-= 
ventive checkups as practised today are 
totally inadequate. 

Only five per cent of hearing defects 
are diagnosed in the course of these 
checkups. And doctors are still far from 
making lt a matter of routine to check 
the hearing ability of risk children. 

' As: a result, many hearing defects are 
diagnosed too late ¬ or average at .the 
age of two years and tkiree months. 

Even here, much depends on coinci- 
dence rather than on a systematic test, 

This is primarily due to the attitude 


of general practitioners, .ppfilatricians and 
, ear, nose. and, throat speclalists who, still: 
` .uriderestimate the, importance of. hearing 


children in firing 


isgnosis and care of deaf and partly 
deaf children has come under heavy 
criticism. 

Doctors, teachers and politicians all 
are blamed by the National Federation 
of Parents and Friends of Children who 
are Hard of Hearing, for a situation it 
calls “disastrous”, 

It says in a memorandum that hearing 
defects are diagnosed too late; that diag- 
nosis depends to a large extent orı coin- 
cidence; and that shortcomings in care 
for the deaf and their treatment have 
not been improved. 

Doctors still underestimate that im- 
portance of hearing and development 
defects, says the federation. 

They minimise parents’ concem when 
a child s late irı starting to talk, 

“Many doctors shrug their shoulders 
and say that Einstein was four before he 
started talking,” says the memorandum, 

The consequences of deafness and 
near deafness could be alleviated if 
diagnosis were made in the first year of 


life and all possibilities of influencing . 


the still undeveloped brain were made 
use of, 


It appears that the number of chll- 


dren bom. deaf: is much smaller than as, . 


sumed. As a result,.hearing defects .must, 


be prevented by early .treatment. i: es- . 


chromoso 


ive babies in every thousand are 
born with chromosome disorders. 

Among the causes are hereditary fac- 
tors, drugs taken during pregnancy and 
alcoholam, 

Children affected suffer all their lives 
and may pass their disorder on to their 
children, 

The hereditary element has been In- 
creasing, say experts, because of chemi 
cal pollution on the environment and its 
effect on the genes, 

There are some 2,300 known heredi- 
tary disorders which inevitably affect tie 
metabolism, Realising this, researchers 
have made ar. ali-out effort to fathom 
the interplay between genetic disorders 
and thelr biochemical causes. 

Results have been meagre however. 
Biochemical explanations have been 
found for less than 10 per cent of the 
known genetic disorders, 

Symptoms vary widely, depending on 
the type of defect. Apart from consider= 
able organic disorders, neurological prob- 
lems play a major part in these heredi- 
tary defects. Cretlnism and similar 
symptoms are frequently the outward 
manifestations of biochemical defects. 

The first genetic disorder clearly attri= 
butable to biochemical causes is alkap- 
tonurla. This is a rare recessive metabo- 
lic anomaly marked by the inability to 
complete the degradation of homogenti«= 
sic acld. 
.Hamogentisic acid .is an intermediaté 

in the metabolism of phenylalanine arıd 
tyrosine. 

In the normal organism, this is pro- 
cessed by a liver enzyme. But alkaptonu- 
ria sufferers either lack this enzyme or it 
refuses to do its job, Yet outwardly these 
people appear perfectly healthy and it is 
not until fairly late that they develop a 
type of arthritis, 

Due to its causes, alkaptonuria is 
classed as a hereditary disease in which 
the amino acid metabolism is defective. 

Another disease in this category is 
phenylketonuria. 

This occurs in one out of 10,000 new 
born babies and is caused by a marked 
inability to oxydise phenyipyruvlc acid 
and is characterised by severe mental den 
flciency. 

But screening processes of newborn 
babies now make it posalbls to diagnose 
and treat at an early stage. 

It is important that affected infants be 
given a diet that contains no phenylala= 
nine. This means a Vegetarian diet until 
the age of 10. But results are usually 
good and mental deficiency can be pre- 
vented or mitigated, 

There are a number of other genetic 
anomalies due to disorders of the amino 
acld metabolism that partly respond to 
dletary treatment. They fall in the cate- 
gary of storage diseases and include 
such anomalies as sphingolipidism. 

Sphingolipids are a group of lipids 
that yleld sphinogosine or anyone of its 
derivatives, Enzyme defects in sphingolt- 
pidism sufferers prevent the degradation 
of sphingolipids, As a result, sphigolip- 
ids arê stored in the nerve tissues where 
they cause severe neurological disorders, 

These enzyme defects are hereditary, 
meaning that a sufferer Is likely to pass 
the anomaly onı to her child, 

The treatment of this and other stor 
age anomalies is stil! difficult, 2 

Attempts to ‘offset the. enzyme. shor. 


(Fhotot Sven Simon) 

It was his sixth victory in the French 
Open and his fourth in succession. 

He turned 25 the previous day, cole 
brating by winning one of his toughest 
matches of ا‎ to the grand slam 

t ıs his objective. 

e freely admitted: “There 
were only a few points between US today 
even though the last set WAS clearly in 
avoUr”" 

i a mysterlous ahoulder injury 
sustained in his fissteround defeat in 
Monte Carlo at the beginning of April 
by Victor Peccl, Borg Was almost his old 
self again in Parls. 

He may not have been ini hig very 
best form but he was certainly very good. 

Gerhard Zimmer 


(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
für Deutschland, 9 June 1981) 


ciation of German Windsurfing Schools, 
is forthright in his assessment of the si- 


tustlon. 

Yacht-owners with thelr blue blazers 
and necktles have always tended to look 
askance at the surfing community, dis- 
missing wind surfers as men on ironing 


boards. 

Their path to recognitlon has, 34y 
Benz, been spiked with thorns, the 
wellheeled sailing community being 
most reluctant to agreê. 

Keen rivalry has arisen 2s morê and 
more sallors take to boards. Continual 
crossfire in the e E Asso- 

tion led early this year to a split. 
German Windsurfing Association 45 
set up to represent the interests of an 


. estimated 300,000 German wind surfers. 


Vice-president Dago Benz hopes that 
will be the end of the matter. 

Surfers have visions of an entirely 
new method of holding regatta§. The 
point-to-point, borrowed from yachting 
but considered unsatisfactory fOr specla- 
tors, ought, if is argued, to be replaced 
by new and more dynamic disciplines. 

What they have in mind are events 
guoh as a wind surfing slalom, speed and 
triek surfing disciplines. 

The rebels made no headway with 
IYRU representatives with such. Ideas, 
partly because new events of this kind 
would lead to even heavier expenditure 
on equipment. 

Hoyle Schweitzer seems unperturbed 
by the possibility that arguments may 
prove to the detriment of wind surfing in 
general1fno agreementis reachedadyvocates 
of wind surfing as an Olympic event 
will just have to wait until 1988, he says. 


FÎ In 1988 hie patent will expire. 


Sabine Reuter 
(Stddsutsche Zalluig, 3 June 1981)’ 


sylvia Hanika . . . slamming har way to dofaat. 


21 June 1981 
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wishes of a group of visitor 
tlon, Herr Rohde quoted OR 
amples of programmes provi | 
own station to demonstrate hoy 
and objective they are. He use; 
quotas as criteria of the i 
handling of crimes in his ory 
grammes, 
1 ا‎ the examples cited by li, 
sfied neither the criminolosishy „ki : 
expectations of the Ee king leads of 2-0 and 44 in 
The public, incidentally, kaj 
been fatigued by Rohde’s 
data on his station's handlny 
squatter phenomenon. 
The paper read by the 
minologist Kos-Rabcı 
on the commercial media in 
States and Canada shed a differ 


Hanika baulks as French 
Open. victory beckons 


first set 6-2, which meant winning six 
straight games in succession — the most 
humlllating defeat there is! 

Even worse was to follow. Miss Hani- 
ka recovered both nerves and ball con- 
trol and seemed on. the poiıt of regain 


1 


the 19-year-old 
Czech girl's short- 
comings were thosê 
that have frequently 
proved Miss Hani’ | 
ka's undoing. She 
was short on finish. 
But in Paris, with 
her parents and hêr 


i 
wnt down 2-6, 4-6 to Hanna ۲ 
2, 19, of Czechoslovakia, but it ing the upper hand. 

the Czech girl than her own Suddenly shê was scoring the game 
ıt proved her undoing. points and heading for a 4-0 lead in the 


stake tkoya was afrald of her but second ‘set. But-5=0' elûded her. At 4-3, manager, .. Betty 
O e E EE 0 If only Miss Hanika had she failed to make it 5-3. While trailing Stove of od 
Violence on television, he tii ore of the imperturbability wit 5-4 and serving herself, she again failed looking on, 8 


major issue in Canada, He poi 
the growing sensitivity to the 
tween television and aggression, 


To provide orientation oul on the men’s singles by beat 
“sex and crime” programmes pr [andi in the final. 


on televislon constantly, Ameria : 
Kinika the daughter of a Mur . 
tions now provide films on ldj I contrector, was unnerved 


tion, psychological understand 
criminals and similar subjec ff OP Of VStOY: 
kan in the style in which she 


kS in other wore ry Martina Navratilova andi So the Czech girl wes able to win 
Heger, led 2-0 in the first set and 


ib mercial! wlth a no more than average perfor= 
ا‎ adie] fiken sback by her own perfor- mance. It was their ninth n 
explosiveness of the Cologne di They were level pesan e ا‎ 1 
Since our broadcasting sysiem if hud never been in a grand slam but Miss Hanika had led 3- . 
verned by tunein quotas xiflut wes suddenly playing like an Miss Mandlikova did not show 0 
depends on the “marketing ol Lund Miss Mandlikova, the winner punch she had packed in imi 8 
frailities”, all attempts at commerifehoumne In 1980 and runnerup at Chris Evert Lloyd, for instance, earlier 
tion must be warded off, said Frolffing Meadow, was ir trouble. the tournament. e 4 
nepp. i tho Cueh girî, daughter of for-= Miss Hanika, if only her serves an 
Schneider, on the other hand f 1024e, E gprinter Vilem her topspin (which so worried 0 
tle difference between privsle ik, ome back into the game as Czech girl) had been up to par, WOU 
mercial broadcasting systens.  ferly a Mis Hanika lost her nerve have shaken Miss Mandlikova as tho” 
But his views are likely io be fe caries court.’ ` 1 roughly as she herself was shaken. ی‎ 
versial, says broadcasting erpet Ws Mandlikoya' wênıt on to win the’ ‘Before her first major tournament win ` 
gang Hoffmann-Riehm ir his 
commercial television ا‎ 
According to him, Înıgle over equipment has cast 
better tune-in quotas thant E i wind surfing’ hopes of 
depiction of violence.”  lıdebut as an Olympic sport in 
2 I wmmer games in Los Angeles. 
(Frankfurter Rundscheu, 1" tematlonal Yacht Racing Union 
J secused of being at the route 


took her first step 
towards emerging 4s 
the world's top 
woman tennis play“ 
er. “1 now know 1 
am çapable of winning on any court in 
the world” she said, Miss Hanika’'s 
DM50,000 in prize money is scant cori 
solation for the knowledge that she has 
still lacks concentration. 


The Pari final brought back me- 
morles of a previous encounter in ã final 
in Kitzbühel two years ago when the 
Munich girl led 6-2, 5-4 and 4-0, yet 
went on to lose. 

She will not bs capable of winning 
major tournaments until she thinks less 
about winning. 

In the final of the men’s singles 
Björn Borg of Sweden beat Ivan Lend] of 
Czechoslovakia 6-1, 4-6, 6-2, 3-6, 6-1 to 
go one step further towards becoming 
the most successful tennis player of all 
timê, 1 


to win that next crucial game. 

On at least one occasion all she need» 
ed to have done was to hold her racket 
in positlon, but somehow or other she 
was unable t0, 

A centre court crowd of 18,000 at the 
Stade Roland Garros realised, as did Miss 
Mandlikova, that it was just not to be 
Miss Hanika’s day. : 


I ım Borg handles tricky situa- 
Ms could easily have been the 


Wind surfing hit by squall 
over Olympic equipment 


At less exalted levels in wind surfing 
circles there is talk of the political 
aspects of the decision. East Bloo rep» 
resentatives are #ald to have voted 
against the US model to avenge the 
boycott of the Moscow Olympics. 
Surfers and sallors have long been at 
loggerheads. Dago Benz, the wind surf 
ing pioneer and chairman of the Asso- 


nor television conveys the %™™Yls end of last year it ruled that 

they consider politically sih Olympic class of yacht pie Committee stating that in their view 
Asked 1f they would tem MR tho Windglider, which i5 the German Windglider might be suited 

of reporting in the dihitued by a German, Fred Os- for overwelght pensloners but not for 

both those between 14 and hs top-flight athletes, ۲ 

tween 20 and 29 shook They call for a rethink on the deci 

Only 11 per cent consider ie slo to adopt the German board, clalm 

objective and just under 3 7° ing to feel it is evident that the officlals' 

the same of radlo and televî choice ‘was based on Griteria other than 
If these young people hed o 


those that matter to competitors. 

between media, the younger  imd patented the first Windsur- : 
miss television slightly mo. fz than 10 years ago. ., . 
other media (32 per cent} nil Ritzer has long manufactured his 
would really miss would in California and. feels the 
per cent). ! aj cislon in favour of the Wind 

But among those betwee tprives him of the just reward for : 
the dailies rate tops: 62 PÊ itlon, as his Dutch paterit law’ 
miss them The sê puts it, 
applies to radio while TY "gflSiveitzer, tho “father of windsur- 
missed by only 31 per cet " „j it sald: “We feel the Windsurfer 
group (ten yeara.ago this Î8 nly right choice, and if the deci 
53 per cent). tfi î withdrawn wind surfing will 

Even though the me lt be an event at the 1984 Olym- 
passed the objectivity test 


„f sslon was taken so that wind 
Eiroughout the world would use 
` ied equipment, 

f fîclals had reckoned without 
“E Xhweltzer, the American who 


people, the link here 1 1% yf wld afford to make such a ca 
litical information: al statement because a redrafted 
to 29-year-olds and 31 Pê had been ruled in order by an 
14 to 19-year-olds considê! court, 


j he new terms it is illegel not only 
i Ê unlicensed board in the :. 
چ‎ but even to use one; and 


P 
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Radio, television crime programmes 


and arguments and less in the way of 
fairy tales." 

His conclusions were thought provok= 
ing. There can be no doubt that certain 
inexplicable attitudes such as the crowds 
that gather on the scene of road acci- 
dents or the mass hysteria after specta- 
cular attacks on high ranking personali= 
ties could be explained. 

But the TV viewers are overtaxed be» 
cause of their diminishing ability to dis- 
tinguish between fantasy and reality. 

First they are confronted with a real 
killing in the news service and then 
with a fictional murder in a crime 
movie. This leads to a constant confu- 
sion of elements of information and en= 
tertainment, 

As a result, crime is not digested — 
neither psychologically nor socially — 
thus preventing any true insight into the 
problems involved. 

Overemphasis of formalised social 
control (police and courts) is the conse- 
quence. 

In summing up, Herr Schneider sald 
that broadcasting contributes in promot- 
ing a climate of violence in our society 
whenever it fails to strengthen informal 
social control. 

In view of the overwhelming evidence 
amassed by the “prosecution” in Co- 
logne, the “accused” had no choice but 
to resort to a massive defence. 

To this end, the organisers: seized 
upon the director-general of the Saarland 
Broadcasting System, Hubert Rohde. 

But he seems to have misunderstood 
his role, Instead of correcting his accu= 
sers, he surprised the forum by praising 
the achievements and performance of 
our broadcasting corporations. 

As if his function were to satisfy the 


Politically 
NOt SO 
relevant 


this age group where they amount to 7 
per cent compared with only 2 per cent 
for the 30 to 39-year-olds. 

While politicians still talk of a “youth 
addicted to television” these young peo- 
ple have changed their leisure time atti- 
tudes and along with them their politi- 
cal self-appraisal, 

Thirty four per cent of 15 to 19-year 
olds said they were politically interested 
(up 13 per cent against 1974) and 53 
per cent of the 20 to 29-year-olds ex- 
pressed the same interest (up 15 per 
cent). 

The analysis concludes that there is 
not necessarily a contraction in the grow- 
ing interest of young people in politics 
and their diminished interest in televi- 


sion “because political participation pos- 


sibilities outside established organisa» 
tions and parties play the more impor=- 
tant role” . : 
The çonclusion closes with the terse 
statement: “It is eviderit that the estab- 
lished media are losing their importante 
as conveyors of political information.” 
Moreover, the generation under 30 
finds that neither the press nor radlo 


‘not analytical enough’ 


Radio and television, on the other 
hand, exaggerate the abuse of this type 
of correctional institution at the expense 
of objective reporting on the total field 
of rehabilitation. “Abuse is the excep» 
tion rather than the rule,” said Frau 
DonnepPp. 

She was concerned over the link be 
tween the manner in which violence is 
presented on television and the statisti- 
cal increase of aggression in this coun= 
try. “The media should review their ap= 
proach in the light of statistics,” she 
said, 

Speaking as a scientist, Schneider said 
that long-term surveys of numerous 
types of programmes ranging from news 
broadcasts to whodunnits showed that 
there was a trend to distort the pheno- 
mena that go with crimes of violence. 

Radio and television, he said, usually 
omitted to look at things from a close- 
up perspective, the only one that helps 
promote understanding. 

The criminal was rarely depicted with- 
in his environment. As a result, crime 
was not shown as it is but as the people 
want to ses İt. 

Irrational reactions were thus promot: 
ed. The public could project all those 
things’ on to the happenings on the 
screen that it found intolerable for itself. 

Why these pattems of simplification 
in the whodunnit? Says Schneider: “The 
programme makers orientate themselves 
by the public’s need for simplification. 
Everything must be understandable. This 
would change with a close-up perspec= 
tive that would provide more analysis 


he media are losing their impor« 

tance as political informants, says a 
poll commissioned by the various broad- 
casting corporations. 

It found that the generation under 30 
(those questioned ranged from 14 to 29) 
finds that newspapers, television and ra- 
dio do not have politically relevant in- 
formation, 

Daily newspapers are less objective 
than radio and television, say respond- 
ents. 

Only 11 per cent of people under 30 
said the dailies were objective compared 
toe 30 per cent for radio and .televisiorı. 

Despite this, daily newspapers are 
more popular than television in the 20- 
29 age group. 

Radio is most popular among those 
aged between 14 and 19, 

The survey examined the change in 
attitudes towards the mass medla from 
1964 to 1980. 

The most conspicuous finding is that 
the young of 1980 was reached by the 
medla much less than in 1974, 

The decline among those under 20 
was 6 per cent for TV (which reaches 
only 66 per cent of that age group) 11 
per cent for radio (which reaches i9 per 
cent) and 17 per cent for dailies (which 
reach 53 per cent). 

While newspapers and radio show 
improved results. in the next age group 
(from 20 to 29) where 72 per cent are 
reached by dailies and 81 per cent by 
radio), television's losses are massive in - 


Ri and television crime PIO0- 

grammes have been simplified to 
cater for public taste, says a Mûnster 
criminologist. 

The criminal is rarely depicted within 
his environment and, as a result, crime 
is shown not as it is but as people want 
to see it, Hans Joachim Schneider told a 
symposium in Cologne. 

He said radio and television “haye to 
make everytklng understandable.” 

Whst they should do instead was look 
closer at crime. and give more analysis 
and arguments... “and less in the way 
of fairy tales.” 1 

The symposium, held by Cologne 
University's department of broadcasting 
law, was generally heavy going. 

But it was enlightened by one plece 
of levity when Ingeborg Donnepp, Jus=- 
tice Minister for North Rhine-Westpha- 
lla reported on a children’s essay and 
painting competition. 

Entries for this “Ideas on our system 
af Justice” competition in many cases 
drew inspiration from American who- 
dunnits rather than German courtrooms. 

There was also confusion over Ger= 
man and British court rooms: children 
asked time and time sgain what had 
happened to the wigs of German judges. 

Dietrich Oehler, an expert on broad- 
casiing law, told the audience of a per- 
sonal experience during a bus ride 
through New York wien he helped out 

pusgenger ' with some small 
change while the rest of the passengers 
either sat mum or looked aghast, 

Jt appeared that there was a wide- 
spread fear in New York of people 
asking for small change as a clever trick 
in holdups — a fear nurtured by media 
reports on such methods. 

The distribution of roles in Cologne 
was unequivocal: politics was assigned 
the function of prosecutor; science that 
of the sleuth in search of evidence and 
the broadcasting corporations were 
placed in the dock. 

The main carge: radio and television 
convey a wrong picture of crime and the 
judiciary system in this country. 

Frau Donnepp zeroed in on the man» 
ner of reporting by television. This, she 
said, was governed by sterotypes that 
seized upon the same images and cha- 
tacteristics time and again because te- 
levision after all depends on pictures. 

By doing so, our TY, she said, failed 
to convey the whole range of judiciary 
reality which extends from the phase of 
police investigation all the way fo the 
correctional institution, including ulti= 
mate rehabilitation. 

Television showed a more or less cri 
minal society against which the police is 
powerless, 

Thus, for instance, one in four cases 
dcalt with in the series “XY-Unsolved” 
(a series deplcting true crimes that have 
remained unsolved and calling on the 
public to assist the police) involves 
murder although homicide accounts for 
only 009 per cent of the crimes 
committed in North Rhine-Westphalia. 

Donnepp also attacked the manner in 
which TV stations report on the rehabi- 
litation of criminals, 

In North Rhine-Westphalia, some 
40,000 prisoners were given furlough in 
1980, she said, And one out of five pri- 
soners served his sentence in an open 
institution. 


